A cry sounded, then footsteps. 
Wild could not see a thing, but 
he took a chance and fired. 
Crack! It was a shot in the 
dark, but much depended on it. 
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YOUNG WILD WEST'S SHOT IN THE DARK 


oR, 


WINNING HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


BY AN OLD SCOUT, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BOSS OF THE BAD MEN IS CALLED. 


“Hold up your heads, every one of yer! I’m somethin’ 
what ain’t ter be sneezed at! When I coughs it thunders, 
an’ when I winks my eye somethin’ drops! I’m Hooray 
Bill, ther Boss Bad Man of Hot Lead Gulch! Don’t no 
one cross me, now; if you do, there’ll be a drag-out scene 
in less than forty seconds !” 

The speaker was a raw-boned, muscular-looking man of 
thirty. He had on a red shirt, corduroy breeches and 
high-topped leather boots, while a slouch hat with a 
rather broad brim adorned a head that was plentifully 
supplied with coarse hair of a reddish tinge. 

He had just stepped into a barroom in a little mining 
town in eastern Arizona, and when the words came from 
his lips in such a boisterous way every man in the place 
looked up. 

“That’s right,” nodded the stranger; “hold up your 
heads. A man what can’t hold up his head ain’t worth 
ther powder it would take ter blow his front teeth out! 
Everybody have a drink with ther Boss of ther Bad Men 
of Hot Lead Gulch.” 

There was an assorted set of individuals gathered in 
the barroom of the shanty hotel. 

There were miners, cowboys, hunters, prospectors and 
gamblers. 

Some were old and some were young, but they all fixed 
their eyes on the man who had introduced himself as 
Hooray Bill. 

Probably the youngest two were standing near the end 
of the counter with a tall, straight man, with long black 
hair and a mustache of the same hue. 

Both the boys and the man wore neat-fitting buckskin 


hunting suits which were trimmed rather gaudily with 
scarlet fringe, and as they were all good-looking anq 
fearless in appearance, they seemed to be just a peg above , 
the rank and file in the saloon. 

One of the bo¥s was really handsome. Though full 
grown and developed into a perfect athlete, the expres- 
sion of his face was that of a boy who was afraid of noth- 
ing and was ready to stick to the truth, no matter what 
the cost might be. 

He had a wealth of chestnut hair hanging over his 
shoulders, and one look into his clear, dark eyes would 
have told the ordinary observer that he was one who 
could be trusted to the very limit of life itself. 

There was a cool and easy, not to say pleasant way 
about him, as he looked up when the stranger told all 
hands to hold their heads up. 

As the crowd rushed up to accept the invitation to 
drink with the Boss Bad Man of Hot Lead Guleh the 
three stepped back to give them a chance. 

Hooray Bill was not slow to notice this. 

“What’s ther matter here?” he roared. “You three 
galoots ain’t afraid of gittin mashed in ther rush, are 
yer? TI see to it that you don’t git hurt, young fellers. 
Ther tall galoot is big enough ter look out for himself. 
Landlord, jest see to it that them two youngsters has 
their pizen first. Jest fill their glasses to ther brim, 
$0027 0 

The man in charge shot a glance at the boys, and then, 
turning to the bad man, said: 

“T reckon ther young fellers don’t want anything 
strong ter drink. I heard one of ’em say they never 
touched tanglefoot when they came in here a few min- 
utes afore you arrived.” 

“Don’t touch tanglefoot, eh? Well, that’s what I calls 
funny! Well, never mind! If they ain’t never touched 
it afore they'll do it now. They'll drink tanglefoot with 
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ther Boss Bad Man jest because he wants ‘em to. Jest |some young athlete, evidently with the sole intention of 


fill up two glasses—quick !” 

The man drew a big six-shooter as he spoke and 
swung it around so the muzzle pointed at the man behind 
the counter. 

“Don’t pour any whisky out for us!” exclaimed the boy 
with the long hair, taking a step forward as the landlord 
was in the act of filling a glass. “If the Bad Man from 
Hot Lead Gulch insists on treating us we'll take a cigar 
apiece and call it square.” 

Hooray Bill was astounded. 

Half drunk as he was and being used to having things 
his own way, he could not understand the situation at 
first. 


But he had given the order for the two glasses to be | 


filled for the young fellows, and when he recovered he 
called out to the barkeeper: 

“ Fill them glasses!” 

“All right,” was the reply; “PI fill *em, but I can’t 
make them young fellers drink if they don’t want ter.” 

“But I kin, though!” 

“See here, my friend!” said the dashing-looking young 
fellow with the chestnut hair hanging over his shoulders, 
“you are wasting a whole lot of breath, and you are keep- 
ing the crowd waiting to wet their throats, besides. Now, 
just take it easy and let everyone have what he wants on 
you. That’s the way to be nice, you know.” 

“That’s ther way ter be nice, is it?” cried the bad man. 
“Why, Pm Hooray Bill, I told yer, an’ I’m always nice. 
There ain’t a nicer man livin’ than me.” 

“Well, go ahead and treat those who want whisky, and 
leave us out, then.” 

“I won’t leave you out! You’ve got ter drink! You've 
got ter drink-—do yer hear what I say?” 

“I hear you. But don’t get all riled up; take it easy. 
I am not going to drink anything I don’t want, nor 
neither is my friend here. You just haul in your horns, 
now; take my advice.” 

“Take your advice, did yer say? Why, you young tater 
sprout! TIl jam my gun down your throat an’ shoot 
your lungs full of holes!” 

The fellow made a move as though he really meant to 
stick his six-shooter in the boy’s mouth, but he received 
. a surprise. 

A quick hand struck his wrist a sharp blow and the 
weapon went to the floor. 

Then a fist shot out and caught him squarely in the 
mouth, and he went back against the counter of the sa- 
loon with such force that the glasses on it jingled. 

“We will settle this thing right now!” exclaimed the 
boy, keeping as cool as an iceberg, after striking the man. 
“I don’t want anyone to interfere. This is strictly my 
quarrel, let everyone remember that. I will make the 
Boss Bad Man of Hot Lead Gulch understand that he 
can’t always have everything his own way, even if I am 
only a boy!” 

The bad man was coughing and spitting out blood now, 
and no wonder! Two of his front teeth had been 
knocked loose. ; 

But if there ever was a mad fellow it was he! 

He gathered himself together and leaped for the hand- 
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wiping him out of existence right then and there. 

But he surely made the mistake of his life. 

The dashing young fellow very neatly avoided the rush 
made at him, and then with a lightning-like blow, caught 
Hooray Bill on the chin and sent him staggering back to 
the counter. 

“I have an idea that I can whip a mule-wagon full of 
such bluffers as you,” said the boy, calmly. “You had 
better leave me alone if you don’t want to get hurt.” 

Hooray Bill reached for the revolver that protruded 


| from the holster on his left side. 


He meant to shoot. 

His hand caught hold of the weapon and he got it 
from the holster. 

Crack! 

A sharp report rang ont, and then every man in the 
place realized that the boy had shot the revolver from 
the bad man’s hands with such remarkable quickness that 
the act had fairly dazzled them. 

Thud! 

The weapon struck the floor and lay within three feet 
of its mate. 

Hooray Bill’s fingers had been grazed by the bullet, 
and he placed them in his bleeding mouth and executed 
a few steps of a dance. 

“Howlin’ catamounts!” he yelled. “What have I 
struck? Wake me up, somebody! I’ve got a nightmare !” 

“Oh, you are not awake, eh?” and then the boy reached 
over and picked up one of the glasses that had been filled 
with whisky by the landlord. “Here, take this! I am 
going to wake you.” 

The muzzle of the revolver that had spoken with such 
wonderful results but half a minute before was leveled 
right at his heart, so the bad man did not hesitate to take 
the glass. i 

He was going to place it to his mouth, for he felt that 
he really needed the drink just then, but he was cheeked. 

“Hold the glass over your head and say: ‘Here’s good 
luck to everybody!” called out the boy. 

Tt was wonderful to see how quickly the bad man lifted 
that glass. k 

“Here’s good luck to everybody !” he said rather meek- 
ly, but loud enough for everyone to hear. 

Crack! ; 

The glass was shattered in fragments and the contents 
and some of the broken pieces fell upon his head and 
shoulders. ` 

The boy had fired a second shot, and his aim was true 
to the mark. 

A murmur of surprise and admiration went up from the 
crowd. . 

“Gentlemen,” said the young fellow, brushing. back his 
long hair and smiling at the inmates of the saloon, “I 
guess the bad man has got enough. I hardly think he 
will insist on me drinking something I don’t want. What 
do you think about it?” 

A chorus of assenting voices answered him. and then 
the tall man with the long black hair added: 

“T reckon ther measley coyote has learned somethin’. 
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He may be ther boss of ther bad men, but if he is, I 
reckon ther rest of his gang at Hot Lead Gulch must be 
a lot of lame prairie dogs what’s never seen anything live- 
lier than a hog race.” 

Hooray Bill remained perfectly silent for the space of 
a full minute. : 

Then he turned to the landlord, and said: 

“I reckon we'll all have something. Mine is whisky.” 

“Mine is a cigar!” spoke up the boy, smiling as though 
it had only been a little rehearsal that they had been 
going through. 

“Take what yer like!” exclaimed the bad man. 
ain’t no hog, an’ I knows when I’ve got enough.” 

The keeper of the saloon was very busy for the next 
five minutes. 

He put out the tanglefoot, as the men called it, and 
eyeryone save the two boys drank. 

They calmly lighted their cigars and waited to see what 
the next move on the part of the bad man would be. 

He paid the bill, and then turning to the boy who had 
given him the surprise of his life, said: 

“I reckon you don’t have an ‘jections ter tellin’ who 
yer are, young feller?” 

“Oh, certainly not!” was the reply. “My name is 
Young Wild West.” y 

Several of the inmates of the room looked at each 
other and nodded. 

It was evident that they had heard the name before. 

“So you are Young Wild West, hey?” asked the bad 
man, looking as though he was very glad the trouble was 
oyer. “I reckon I’ve heard of yer. Yowre a sort of a 
hurricane, you are, an’ no mistake! You’re ther first 
thing on two legs that ever give me ther call, an’ I give 
yer credit for it. I’m Hooray Bill, ther Boss of the Bad 
Men of Hot Lead Gulch, but I cave when it comes ter 
makin’ you take tanglefoot! You kin mark it down in 
your book that you’ve called Hooray Bill good an’ hard, 
an’ that you’ve knocked two or three of his front teeth 
loose. But please stick it somewhere in your noodle that 
ther Boss of the Bad Men never furgits a thing! PUH 
meet yer some other time, an’ then maybe you won’t have 
it so easy!” 

“Well, Hooray Bill, if you are not satisfied I will go 
outside with you and we will have it out any way you may 
suggest,” was the cool rejoinder. “If you feel that an 
undertaker ought to take charge of you right away I am 
just the fellow to make the job ready for him.” 

There was a silence for the space of several seconds. 

“Hooray for Young Wild West!” suddenly a big miner 
shouted, taking off his hat and swinging it over his head. 

Then a cheer went up from the men that made the 
rafters of the shanty saloon quiver. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the boy. “Now I will 
introduce you to my partners, Cheyenne Charlie and Jim 
Dart. We are taking one of our rides about the country 
in search of fortune, fun and adventure, and I must say 
that the big galoot who calls himself the Boss Bad Man 
of Hot Lead Gulch has furnished a little amusement for 
us. Just give the boys a smoke and TIl pay the bill.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHEYENNE CHARLIE AND HOORAY BILL COME TOGETHER. 
| Young Wild West was beyond a doubt the greatest and 
best known of the heroes of the Wild West, and though 
but a boy in years, he had madc a name for himself that 
many an older person would have been proud to own. 

He had earned the title of the Champion Deadshot of 
the West by his remarkable skill with the rifle and re- 
volver, and he was ever ready to defend the title against 
‘all comers. 

Many of his warmest friends called him the Prince of 
the Saddle, because he was without a peer at breaking 
and riding the wildest and most vicious horses of the 
| West. 

When upon the back of the beautiful sorrel stallion he 

always rode he made a picture that was dashing and hand- 
some in the extreme. 
_ When on his trips through the wildest parts of the 
Great West he invariably was attired in a fancy buckskin 
suit, and with his sombrero tipped well back upon his 
head, he surely showed up as a dashing young hero. 

The flash in his eye told of his courage and persistence, 
while his athletic form betokened his strength and quick- 
ness. 

! But of all his qualifications to make up a dashing young 
Westerner his greatest was his coolness and fixed purpose 
to do right, no matter what the cost might be. 

Few, indeed, are possessed of such sterling qualities, 
and it is only those who are that make real heroes. 

But, as we have already stated, and the majority of our 
readers know, Young Wild West was a genuine boy hero 
of the Wild West, and that is only saying the truth. 

Being the owner of several gold and silver mines, the 
young deadshot had an income that was more than suf- 
ficient to permit him to pursue his favorite hobby, which 
was riding about through the wildest parts of the States 
and Territories in search of adventure. 

At the time of which we write there was plenty of ex- 
cilement and adventure to be found in that region, and 
Young Wild West was helping along the advance of civil- 
ization, which, by the way, has not reached all parts of 
the West yet, speaking in a true sense, and reckoning in 
law and order. 

The tall man with him was Cheyenne Charlie, an ex- 
Government scout, and one of the best-known Indian 
fighters of his time. He was yet a young man, and 
though he had been “through the mill,” as the saying 
goes, he was better satisfied to be led than to lead, and 
thus it was that he had cast his lot with Wild. 


The scout was a tall man, straight as an arrow, and his 
long black hair and mustache, together with his bronzed 
face, gave him the appearance of being just what he was 
—an out-and-out Westerner. 

The boy was Jim Dart, who was about the same age as 
our hero. He had been born and reared in the West, and 
thotigh he seldom had much to say, he was full of grit, 
and was always ready to do his share. . 

Across the street, nearly opposite the saloon our hero 
and his partners had stopped at to gather some informa- 
tion, were the girls of the party, as well as the two China- 


There was a rush for the bar at this, but very few of 
the men took cigars. 


men, who traveled about the country in the capacity of 
cook and handy man. 
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The two girls of the party were Arietta Murdock, the 
charming sweetheart of our hero, and Eloise Gardner, 
Jim Dart’s sweetheart; the young woman was the wife of 
Cheyenne Charlie, and her name was Anna. 

The girls, as they always called them, loved to travel 
around with our hero and his partners, and they had 
learned to look upon dangers they were constantly com- 
ing in contact with rather lightly. 

Arietta was the only one of the three who: had been 
born and reared in the West, but Anna and Eloise had 
been there long enough to become accustomed to its 
ways, and they could ride horseback and shoot with great 
skill. 

The two Chinamen referred to were just plain, every- 
day Celestials, such as can be found in almost any part 
of the country at this day, and who were quite plentifully 
scattered about the mining camps of the West at the time 
of which we write. 

They both appeared very innocent. They were brothers, 
named Hop Wah and Wing Wah. 

The latter was the cook, and he had a way of attend- 
ing strictly to business and not bothering much with any- 
body or. anything beyond it.” 

He had once called himself a sport, but his brother had 
eclipsed him in that line, and he had taken a back seat, 
so to speak, and now contented himself with pursuing the 
even tenor of his way. 


even if he has threatened to get even with me some time 
for permitting me to thrash him.” 

The bad man was standing at the very end of the little 
bar, and when this came from the boy he winced and 
|shrugged his shoulders. 

But it was quite evident that he had had enough for 
the present, and that he was mortally afraid of the dash- 
ing young deadshot. 

The back of his hand had been grazed by a bullet, and 
|he now had his handkerchief wrapped about it. : 
But the wound was only a slight one, for Young Wild 
West had not intended to do him much harm when he 

fired. 

He simply wanted to make him drop the revolver, 
‘which he did in a hurry. 

Wild paid the bill, and then looking at the boss of the 
shanty saloon, he said: 

“What sort of a place is Hot Lead Gulch, anyhow?” 

“It’s a purty lively sort of a camp, I reckon,” was the 
jreply. “If you stay around here to-night you'll see things 
lit up, most likely. It’s pay-day down at ther smelter, 
an’ when ther men gits their coin they generally sets 
things loose around here. But Hooray Bill kin tell yer 
something about that, I reckon. He’s ther leader of the 
bunch, yer know.” 

“Well, yer know what I said to him alittle while ago,” 
spoke up Cheyenne Charlie. “If he’s ther leader of the 
bunch they must be a set of lame prairie dogs; *cause Te 


Hop Wah was really something out of the ordinary run | think he’s about ther biggest bluff of a bad man that I 


of Chinamen. 

To sum him up briefly, he was an expert magician, a 
professional card sharp, liked whisky, which he invariably 
called “tanglefoot,” and had a fondness for practical jok- 
ing. 

But he was really a valuable acquisition to Young Wild 
West’s party, for several times he had been the direct 
means of saying the lives of, our friends, and all by his 
cleverness, for he was not much at fighting. 

When the shots had been fired in the saloon Hop had 
lost no time in dismounting and running over. 

_He did not go inside. He took his station at the win- 
dow and watched the scene with interest as Young Wild 
West called the Boss Bad Man of Hot Lead Gulch. 

Not until he heard the dashing young deadshot extend 
the inyitation for all hands to step up and smoke with 
him did the Chinaman make a move to enter the saloon. 

Then he walked in, and smiling blandly at the gather- 
ing, observed: 

“Me allee samee justee in timee, so be. Me takee lillee 
dlop of tanglefoot, Misler Wild, if you no care.” 

“I don’t care what you take, Hop,” Wild answered, 
smiling at him. “I don’t drink myself, nor does Jim. 
When I stand treat T generally ask the boys to have a 
smoke, but that don’t mean that they have got to take 
cigars. I’ve been around mining camps ever since I was 
big enough to know anything, and I know the custom is 
for miners and cowboys to drink whisky. That’s their 
business, not mine. I never tasted of the stuff, nor I 
never will as long as I am in my right mind. The trouble 
that started in here all came about on my refusing to 
take a drink of whisky. But I reckon that Mr. Hooray 
Bill won’t try to make me take a drink again very soon, 


ever sot eyes on. If he’s been runnin’ things around here 

(very long it’s all on account of his bluffin’ way, ‘cause he 
ain’t got sand enough into him to take the edge off of a 
razor.” 

After having swallowed a drink of liquor Hooray Bill 
picked up a little courage, and as this remark nettled 
him considerable, he warmed up and called out: 

“Maybe you think you kin lick me!” 

“T sartinly do think that,” was the scout’s reply. “Step 
out in ther middle of ther room, you sneakin’ coyote, an’ 
TI show you how I kin do it, too.” 

All eyes were turned upon the bad man as this was 
said, and though he hesitated a moment, he took a step 
forward and put up his hands in a boxing attitude. 

“There ain’t goin’ ter be no shootin’ in this,” he said, 
‘casting a quick glance at Young Wild West. “I know you 
‘fellows is almighty quick with a gun, so I ain’t goin’ ter 
|do no shootin’, I’m goin’ ter. lick you with my fists, an’ 
nothin’ else. I fought a prizefighter once over in Carson 
City, an’ I licked him, too. Come on. It don’t make 
no difference if my hand is ‘bleedin’ a little. PFI soon 
make something bleed on you.” 4 

The more Hooray Bill talked the more cọurage he 
seemed to get, and now he began dancing about with his 
fists held out before him as though he was very anxious 
for a fight. 

Cheyenne Charlie was getting more angry all the time, 
for he was what might be called a hot-headed man. 

“Take it easy, Charlie,” said Wild. “Don’t get ex- 
cited. There’s no use of killing the man. Just give him 
a good trouncing, that’s all.” 

This had the effect of bringing the scout to his full 
senses, 
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Hooray Bill staggered back, his body shaking for a 
second. 

Then he went down like a log. 

“I reckon that will be about all,” said Young Wild 
West, in his cool and easy way. “That galoot won’t want 
to fight for a while, I reckon.” 

“Tf he does he kin git all he wants,” the scout an- 
swered. “Anyone would think by ther way he acted that 
he was a regular hum-scorcher at fightin’. But he’s got 
a whole lot ter learn, I sorter reckon.” 
= It was not strange that the defeated man should have 
friends in the crowd, so when two men stepped over to 


He nodded to what the young deadshot said and then 
rushed forward and shot out his left fist quickly. 

Hooray Bill was not expecting a blow from that hand, 
and when the scout’s clenched fist landed a glancing blow 
on his cheek he spun around like a top. 

Biff! 

Charlie’s right caught him in the ribs and he went to 
the floor in a heap. 

“Hooray!” shouted the miner who had proposed the 
cheer for Young Wild West a short time before. “Whoop 
her up, boys! This is what I call some fun. Hooray 
Bill has struck a tartar for ther second time this after- é 
noon. Jest watch him fight. He’s ther Boss Bad Man of |him and lifted him up to carry him to the pump outside, 
Hot Lead Gulch.” Wild nodded and said: i 

There was much sarcasm in what the miner said, but | “That’s right, boys. The galoot needs a washing, any- 
Hooray Bill paid no attention to it just then. how. Give it to him good, while you're at it. 

Heretofore the miner who had spoken the words, or any The bad man had now about recovered his ful senses, 


f he rest of t d h lk and he heard w hat the boy said. 

oft St O: hem, wou no ave talked that Way. 5 

But t He turned and shook his. fist as he was being le way, 
u hey had seen how easy the boy could take the si y a i da a 


‘ and called out: 
starch out of the bad man, and they all had a different) Thays all ight, Young Wild West. Ill git square 
opinion of him now. ‘ See = 


fer what’s happened to-day, an’ don’t yer forgit it! Pm 
a mighty bad man, even if I did git licked. Yer might 
down me, but yer can’t keep me down.” 

‘Cheyenne Charlie now ran out, and as the villain’s 
friends were about to wash his face at the trough, he 
threw himself against them, and the result was that 
Hooray Bill’s head went under the water. 

f “Whoopee!” yelled the scout, as he drew a gun and 
easily evaded the: blows. flourished it. “That’s ther way ter fix ther galoot, boys! 

He landed a good one on the ruffian’s chin, but it hap- | Give him a good duckin’, an’ have done with it.” 
pened that Hooray Bill got his arm about the scout’s| Our hero now called out for Charlie to let the bad man 
neck at the same time the blow landed, and he held it|alone, and as no one offered to resent what he had done, 


Cheyenne Charlie danced around the man after he 
knocked him down, not offering to strike him until he got 
up again. 

This Hooray Bill was not long in doing, for the blow 
had simply shut off his wind for a few seconds, and as 
~*he got upon his feet he made a rush at the scout. 

He struck out wildly with both hands, but +Charlie 


there like grim‘death. that ended the incident, for the time being, anyhow. 
He got his other arm about his body, too, and then a 

wrestling match ensued for the space of a few seconds. CHAPTER II. 

But suddenly they both went down upon the floor, rolling OUR FRIENDS GO INTO CAMP. 

over and ower. Young Wild West and his partners did not remain long 
Bat Charlie managed to come out on top, and angry at] at the saloon. ; 

the way his opponent had acted, he exclaimed : When they went out our hero called Hop Wah to fol- 


“Yer want ter make a rough-and-tumble of it, eh? All |low them. 
right. T1 knock yer head right through ther floor now.” | The young deadshot feared that the villains might take 
“Hold on, Charlie!” called out our hero, quickly. |the notion to do some harm to the Chinaman, and he 
“Don’t hit the galoot when he’s down. Let him get up |thought it best for him to go with them. 
again, and then knock him down so he'll stay there| Anyhow, his services would be needed, as they proposed 
awhile.” to go into camp somewhere near the shanties and tents 
The scout was just about to hit the man in the face lof Hot Lead Gulch. 
with his clenched fist as Wild interfered, and he stopped | There was no such thing as a hotel that would accom- 
right away. modate the party, even if they had desired to put up at 
“All right, Wild,” he said, as he got himself loose from | one. 
the grasp of his opponent and leaped to his feet. “I’ll} But they carried a good camping outfit with them, and 
do jest as you say, though ther galoot tried wrastlin’ with | had all the common necessities that went to make things 
me. He made a bite at my shoulder, too.” pleasant in the outdoor life they led. 
Once more Hooray Bill was upon his feet. Our hero and his partners owned and were interested 
This time the scout retained his coolness, and as the |in several mines in different parts of the, West, and the 
villain made a rush for him he shot out his right fist and |income they derived from them was more than enough 


caught him squarely between the eyes. to permit them to pursue their favorite hobby, which was 
Tt was a very hard blow, and as the man was rushing | riding about on horseback through the wildest parts of 

straight to him at the time it had a double effect. the West, purely for the purpose of looking up adventure, 
Spat! fun and fortune. 


As the fist and head came together it sounded like the} As the dashing young deadshot left the saloon, Chey- 
crack of a whip. enne Charlie and Jim Dart kept a watch on those inside, 
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for they did not know but that Hooray Bill, or some of 
his friends, might take a notion to start a shooting match. 

Wild took his sorrel stallion, Spitfire, by the bridle and 
Jed him over to where the girls, as they called them, 
though Charlie’s wife was somewhere between twenty and 
thirty, were. 

_ Wing Wah, the cook, was leaning against the mustang 
he always rode, and was no doubt asleep. 

He did not notice the approach of the four until his 
brother gave him a quick pinch on the leg and uttered a 
sharp cry that was a good imitation of a barking dog. 4 

“Whatee mattee?” he cried, leaping away quickly. 

“You allee samee fool Chinee, my blother,” Hop re- 
torted. “You likee go sleep so velly muchee lat you 
standee uppee and shutee you eyes, so be.” 

The cook was about to put up an argument when Chey- 
enne Charlie said: 

“That’s enough of that, you two heathen galoots. Don’t 
git in any jawin’ match now; weve got business on hand, 
*cause we're goin’ ter pitch our camp somewhere around 
here.” 

“Allee light,” answered Wing, and then he took his 
horse by the bridle, and with the lariat he had been lead- 
ing the pack-horses with as they rode into the camp, he 
awaited further orders. 

Meanwhile Young Wild West was iong about for. a 
good place to pitch the camp. 

He did not want to get too far away from the little 
settlement, as he always liked to be closed/by, so he might 
see and hear what was going on. 

Our friends had dropped into the camp by accident. 


They had struck a trail, and had followed it, knowing | 


pretty well that it would lead them to a mining camp, 
as there were many of them scattered about in that part 
of Arizona at the time of which we write. 

He soon picked out a place that looked to him to be 
all right, and giving a nod to his partners, he observed: 

“Come on. I reckon we'll stop right over there by that 
grove of pines. There’s water there, as I can see, which 
makes it all the better. We don’t always strike a running 
brook in this part of the country, I can tell you.” 

“That’s right, Wild,” the scout answered. “Ther most 
part of Arizona is mighty dry. But this here place is at 
the foot of the range up there, an’ there’s bound to be 
water runnin’ down from ther mountain tops. Ther 
place you have picked out is all right, an’ don’t yer forgit 
at. 

The girls had been making a few purchases in the gen- 
eral store, but they had got through some little time 
before our friends came from the saloon. 

They had witnessed the ducking the Boss Bad Man had 
received, and it was very amusing to them. 

“You must have had quite a\time in there, Wild,” 
said Arietta, as she walked by the side of her dashing 
young lover. “We could hear pretty well what was going 
on, even if we could not see.” 

“Yes, Et,” was the reply. “A big galoot who calls 
himself Hooray Bill, the Boss Bad Man of Hot Lead 
Gulch, undertook to force Jim and me to drink whisky, 
and then a row started. I tried to avoid it, but it was of 
no use, and the result was that the Boss Bad Man had to 
take his medicine. I didn’t hurt him any, though I did 


skin, the back of his hand with a bullet in order to, make ` 
him drop the gun he was about to turn on me. That set- 
tled him for a while, and then he got in a row with 
Charlie. They had a fist-fight and Charlie thrashed him 
without getting struck once himself. The old scout is 
all right, when it comes to a fist-fight. But, for that 
matter, he’s all right, anyhow, as we all know.” 

Charlie grinned ‘when he heard this, for nothing suited 
him better than to hear a word of praise from the boy 
he was so proud to call his leader. 

The party now started for the spot the young deadshot 
had selected, and as it was not more than a couple of 
hundred yards from the heart of the little mining camp, 
they soon reached it. 

There were no claims staked there, so they took it for 
granted that it was open to them. 

No sooner had they reached it than the two Chinamen 
began unloading the pack-horses. , 

This done, they proceeded to erect the two tents they 
carried on the spot our hero pointed out, while Wild and 
his partners took care of the horses. 

The girls insisted on helping in this, too, for they knew 
just what to do and liked to do their share of the work. 

No one came. to interfere with them, though they 
could see that they were being watched by the crowd, 
which had now come out of the saloon. 

The most of the men were no doubt friendly to Young 
Wild West and his companions, though it was evident 
that the Boss Bad Man had very warm friends there. 

By the time the camp had been put in shape the sun 
was pretty low in the West. 

“Now then,” said our hero, “I reckon well look over 
our weapons a little, because we have been using them 
somewhat for the past day or two in shooting game. A 
little cleaning up won’t do them a bit of harm. By the 
time we have done that Wing will have the supper ready, 
and then we will all sit down to a good square meal. PU 
admit that I’m a little hungry.” 

“So am I,” spoke up the scout. “I’ve got my teeth on 
edge for a rousin’ good chunk of that bear-meat I got 
yisterday. Nothin’ suits me any better than a good thick 
steak from a half-grown bear, when it’s cooked over live 
coals. I wouldn’t give a cent to have it fried in a pan; 
I want it briled every time. It’s the same way with 
venison, too, but give me bear-meat when T kin git it, 
an’ when F can’t git it PI take thick venison. Last win- 
ter when we was in Denver, an’ stoppin’ at the big hotel, 
I read on ther bill-of-fare that they had venison steaks. 
I ordered one, an’ when ther nigger waiter brought it 
he fetched along a chunk ofred stuff that looked like 
some red paint that had got too hard to use. I asked him 
what that was an’ he said it was currant jelly, an’ that I 
was ter eat it with ther venison. I tried a piece of it 
along with a chunk of ther venison, but it was too sweet 
for me. When I eat sich stuff as that I want ter eat it 
straight, along with a piece of bread, but when it comes 
ter puttin’ ‘sweet chunks of jelly on my meat, I ain’t 
there. I ain’t used to that sort of eatin’. Give me ther 
real old-fashioned way of br’ilin? my meat over live coals 
an’ I kin eat my share.” 

His wife laughed at these remarks, and ‘hei the scout 
added: 
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“I know what you're goin’ ter say, gal. If I let yer 
you'll tell me that I oughter git used to ther ways of 
civilization and hotels an’ sich. But don’t try ter tell me, 
‘cause I don’t want ter git used to œm. Ther way I live 
is good SARE for me, an’ I don’t never intend to live 
any other way.” 

“All right, Charlie. It’s a good thing that yow’re satis- 
fied so easily,” was his wife’s reply. 

They all now acted upon the suggestion made by our 
hero, and for the next half hour they were busy cleaning 
up their weapons. 

By that time the cook had started a fire, and soon the 
odor of coffee filled the air. 

Then it was not long before the bear-meat began to 
sizzle, for the blaze had gone down by this time and there 
were plenty of live coals to do the broiling. 

Anna turned to and helped the cook by making some 
corn muffins. 

She used two frying pans for the purpose, placing the 
muffins in one, and covering them with the other. 

The fire being large enough, the pans were set in 
among the coals, with some of the hot embers scraped 
over the top pan. 

In this way muffins, biscuits, or even cake, can be baked 
quite as well as. in the oven of a cooking stove. 

Anna was an expert at this sort of business, and it was 
very often that she helped out the cook. 

Wing had put in some potatoes soon after he started 
the fire, so by the time the muffins were done, and the 
bear-steak was nicely broiled, the potatoes were ready to 
eat, 

There was nothing left to do then but to sit down and 
eat, and as there was plenty of it, no one had the least 
cause to complain. 

By the time the supper was over with the sun was just 
sinking below a distant range in the West. 

The miners had quit their work for the day and quite a 
number had gaihered at the saloon. 

The majority of them had gone to their shanties, how- 
ever, for some of them had wives to cook meals for them, 
sand no doubt expected them home on time. 

“This must be a pretty tough sort of a town, I reckon,” 
remarked Cheyenne Charlie, as he arose, after eating 
enough for two ordinary men, and took a survey of the; 
scene near the saloon. “There’s all sorts of galoots there, } 
an’ Pll bet there’s a lot of ’em what is of ther same 
sort as Hooray Bill. That means that most likely we'll 
have a lively time of it afore we leave here, Wild.” 

“Well, if something don’t happen to make a lively time 
while we are here I would consider it rather strange,” re- 
plied our hero. “I don’t know just how it is, but it seems 
we are always striking trouble or excitement in every 
place we come to, whether we are looking for it or not.” 


ri 


“That’s because you are always ready for it, Wild,” his | be 


golden-haired sweetheart spoke up. “You know very well 
that the minute you set eyes on a man you think is not 
honest and straightforward you feel like getting in a row 
with him.” 

“Well, that may be, Et,” the boy replied, with a smile, 
“But I have seen so many villains in the short time 
I have lived that I have become so good at picking them 
out that I seldom make a miss of it. The West is full 
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Ito shift for herself. 
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of scoundrels of all sorts, and the sooner they are taught 
to behave themselves the better it will be for those who 
believe in living honest and upright lives. Thousands of 
people would come out here to live and form hustling 
towns if it were not for the fact that they know the West 
is overrun with the worst type of men to be found in our 
great country. If I don’t take kindly to the men I be- 
lieve to be scoundrels I can’t help it, that’s all. It is my 
way, I suppose, and it has got to go that way.” 

The girl smiled at this. She knew very well that her 
dashing young lover never did a thing that was wrong; 
that he was always fighting, for the right and doing his 
best to help those who were deserving of it. 

Tt was his way to put down vice, and he was always 
looking for a chance to do it. 

Cheyenne Charlie lighted his pipe, and then turning to 
Wild, said: 

“Spose we go over there an’ see what the galoots look 
like at close range?” 

“All right, Charlie,” was the reply. “I was just think- 
ing that myself. How about you, Jim?” 

Dart turned and looked at Eloise, and then answered: 

“Well, I would just as leave stay here and look after 
the camp, Wild. Eloise is going to give me another les- 
son in mathematics to-night. You know I am trying hard 
to finish the education I started to get at the little school 
up near Fort Bridger. I never had quite the chance you 
did, so I am going to try hard to make up for it. It hap- 
pens that Eloise was given a good education in the public 
school where she lived before she lost her parents and had 
She is quite able to teach me all 
I want to know, and I will say that I prefer her to any 
other teacher in the world.” 

There was a ‘smile all around at this, for they knew 
quite well that Jim and Eloise were very devoted to each 
other. 

Wild and Charlie soon left the camp and headed leis- 
urely for the crowd that was gathered in front of the sa- 
loon. 

They had no sooner taken their departure than Hop 
Wah slipped quietly away in another direction and hur- 
ried around behind the trees. 

He leaped lightly over the little brook and started on a 
run. 7 

Around three or four of the shanties he went, and go- 
ing across the sandy street, if such it could be called, got 
around to the rear of the very saloon our hero and the 
scout were heading for, and before they reached it. 

The Chinaman was in the mood to have some fun, as 
well as to get his fill of tanglefoot, and he wanted to 
have the protection of our hero in case the Boss Bad 
Man, or anyonè else, undertook to impose upon him. 
“Me allee samee wakee uppee um simple galoots, so 
” he muttered, as he opened the door and stepped in. 


i 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAGIC TRICKS OF THE CLEVER CHINEE, 


Twiight came quickly after the sun went down, and 
when Wild and Charlie entered the saloon an employee of 
the place was lighting the oil lamps. 
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The room was quite a large one, and the bar took up 
one corner of it, the rest being used for tables and chairs 
and a roulette and faro outfit. 

It was a rather dingy-looking place in the poor light 
the lamps gave, but the customers were used to nothing 
better, so they did not appear to mind it in the least. 

The dashing young deadshot and the scout had scarcely 
got inside when they saw Hop coming in from the back 
way. 

There was nothing surprising about this, since he had 
a way of doing things that he thought might surprise 
them. 

“There comes that heathen galoot, Wild,” said Charlie. 
“He must have run, or he couldn’t have got here so quick. 
Tm mighty sure he didn’t come ther same way we did, 
fer I looked back when we was about halfway here, an’ I 
didn’t see anything of him.” 

“Well, he waited until we started, because he thought 
I might object if he asked to come over here, I suppose,” 
our hero retorted. “But he’s all right, anyhow. I’m 
satisfied that Hop can’t be reformed. He’s bound to drink 
whisky as long as he lives; and he’s bound to gamble 
every chance he gets.” 

“Good evening, evelybody!” exclaimed the Chinaman 
just then, as he walked to the center of the room, bowing 
right and left. “Lis um velly finee evening, so be.” 

‘Then he suddenly acted as though he was suffering 
great pain, doubling himself in the form of a half-opened 
jack-knife. 

He uttered a groan and cried out as though in pain 
as he did this, and then straightening up slightly, placed 
his hand to his mouth and began pulling out a long strip 
of paper tape. 

He kept groaning and crying out as though in pain as 
he did this, and keeping on for the space of a full minute, 
he soen had a pile of the stuff on the floor that looked as 
though it was really impossible for it to come from his 
mouth. 

At last he came to the end of it, and breathing a sigh 
of relief, he straightened up to his full height and ex- 
claimed: 

“Lat settle it, so be. Me no eatee some more paper. Me 
getee half asleepee last night and me eatee some paper 
when me no know whatee me do. Lat paper makee velly 
‘muchee painee;me no feelee good till me getee out, so 
be. Now me getee out and me feelee allee light. Hip hi! 
Hoolay! Evelybody havee lillee dlink of tanglefoot, and 
evelybody payee for his own dlink.” 

Then he walked up to the bar and threw a silver half 
dollar upon it. 

The barkeepers face wore a broad grin, for it was evi- 
dent he saw that the Chinaman was a very humorous 
character, indeed. 

He knew just what he wanted, so he quickly put out a 
bottle and a glass before him. 

Some of the miners and cowboys present had started 
for the bar, thinking that the invitation to drink was all 
right. 

But the rest had heard the last of what Hop said, and 
not caring to treat themselves just then, they hung back. 


meant to treat them were clamoring for whisky at the 
Chinaman’s expense. 

“Didn’t he say that everybody was ter drink with him?” 
asked one, half angrily, as he addressed the barkeeper. 

“Well,” was the reply, “from what 1 heard, he said that 
everybody should have a drink, an’ that everybody should 
pay for it. That means that each man pays for his own,” 

“Lat light,” spoke up Hop. “Me speakee velly goodee 
English, so- be. Evelybody undelstandee whatee I say.” 

Hop decided to do something to» keep the crowd from 
getting angry at him, so he suddenly let something fall 
to the floor unobserved by anyone, and then uttered a yell 
of fear and began prancing about the room. 

Following close at his heels those in the room saw what 
appeared to be a live rattler. It coiled and leaped as 
though trying to bite the Chinaman’s heels. 

Many of them rushed out of the place in alarm, for no 
one felt like being bitten by a rattler just then. 

To shoot at the snake would mean that somebody might 
get hit on the foot, especially the Chinaman, who seemed 
to be so frightened. 

Cheyenne Charlie burst into a roar of laughter, and 
those standing near him quickly realized that the whole 
thing must be a joke, for they knew the Chinaman be- 
longed to Young Wild West’s party. 

To stop the excitement our hero quickly ran to the 
Chinaman and picked up the snake. He lifted it over his 
head and called out: 

“Don’t get excited, boys. This is only a little joke of 
our clever Chinaman’s. This snake happens to be made 
of rubber. I reckon he is perfectly harmless. If you 
will come here I will show you that a tiny silken string is 
attached to it and that it runs up Hop's trousers leg. IfI 
had waited a minute or two I suppose yow would have 
seen the snake disappear. But I reckon it is just as well 
for you to know that Hop Wah is a very clever sleight-of- 
hand performer, and that he has a fondness for playing 
practical jokes. Hes all right, however, and I hope no 
one will take offence at what he has done.” : 

The men rushed forward to examine the snake, and 
when they found that it was really made of rubber and 
painted in jmitation of a rattler they soon got over their 
wonder and laughed heartily. 

“That’s what I call a purty good joke,” said one, as he 
turned to several of his friends. “That heathen is some- 
thin’ out of ther ordinary, I reckon. J can’t say as I ever 
seen a heathen that was one-quarter as smart as he is. 
Maybe he'll show us something more.” 

It- happened that Hop was prepared to perform, so he 
quickly nodded and said: ` 

“Me showee you um velly nicee lillee tlick, so be. 
Misler Wild, you allee samee dlop lattlesnake on um 
floor.” ‘ 

Wild let the rubber snake drop, and it had no sooner 
touched the floor than it disappeared, going up the leg 
ofthe Chinaman’s trousers. 

As soon as he got it where he wanted it, Hop got ready 
to perform the trick he had promised. 

Walking back to the little bar that was situated in the 
corner of the big room, he asked the man behind it to let 
him have an empty glass. 


Hop swallowed his drink, while those who thought he} He was accommodated right away, for the barkeeper 
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was just as anxious to see him go ahead with his magic 
as anyone else, 

Then Hop pushed his way through the crowd to a table 
that was about in the center of the room. He took a seat 
in a chair and motioning for the crowd to keep back a 
little, observed: 

“Now len, evelybody watchee. 
velly nicee lillee magic tlick.” 

Hooray Bill and his friends were in the saloon, and 
even they had laughed when they found how the China- 
man had scattered the crowd with the imitation snake. 

They were just as eager to see what was going to be 
done now as the others. 

Hop produced his big yellow silk handkerchief, and 
after showing that there was absolutely nothing in the 
glass, he covered it with the handkerchief. 

He took particular pains in doing this, using both 
hands. 

But the spectators could not see what he was doing 
with his hands; they took it for granted that he was sim- 
ply arranging the handkerchief in the way he wanted it. 

But the clever Chinaman was doing a great deal more 
than that. When he finally got the handkerchief ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction Hop arose from the chair he 
had been seated upon and called out: : 

“Evelybody watchee! Me makee sometling glow in lat 
glass undel um handkelchief. Me velly smartee magician, 
so be. Me showee um Empelor of China lis tlick and he! 
allee samee makee me lillee plesent of a hundled thou- 
sand dollee. He likee see um magic tlick, so be, and he 
gottee plenty money, so he makee me um plesent.” 

Then he proceeded to make some mysterious motions 


Me showee you um 


over the handkerchief, after which he recited something |, 


that might have been in Chinese, or might have been no 
language at all. 

Certainly there was no one present who could under- 
stand a word of it. 

All the while he assumed a very mysterious attitude, 
and this caused the spectators to remain perfectly still. 

Pretty soon he lifted the handkerchief gently from the 
glass, and then much to the surprise of the miners and 
cowboys, the glass was nearly filled with whisky, or a 
liquid that greatly resembled it. 

“Lat um way me getee um dlink of tanglefoot, allee 
samee, when me far away flom um place where me can 
buy,” he explained. - “Me wantee somebody to tastee and 
see lat it is tanglefoot in um glass.” 

Several of them offered to make the test, but he se- 
lected a miner, who seemed to be a sort of leader among 
the men, and had a look of being a good-natured fellow. 

The miner took an ordinary swallow from the glass 
without hesitation. 

. “It’s ther real old thing, boys!” he exclaimed, as he 
` put the glass back upon the table. “There ain’t no wip- 
ing it out, either. That’s about ther most wonderful 
thing I ever seen done. I was lookin’ at him all ther 
time, an’ Pd be willin’ ter swear that ther glass didn’t 
have a drop in it when he put ther handkerchief over it. 
Now then, where did it come from?” 

“Lat um velly nicee lillee tlick, so be,” Hop retorted, 

assuringly. “Now len, me wantee um pen to wlite with. 
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If um boss gotee um pen me likee havee, and me wantee 
um piece of papee, too, so be.” 

It happened that the proprietor of the place had a pen, 
and also paper to write upon. 

He was not long in bringing them forth, and then Hop 
calmly recovered the glass with his handkerchief. 

It was quite easy for him to drop some black powder 
into the whisky that was in the glass without being ob- 
served, so there was really nothing strange about the 
trick. 

The fact was that when he covered the empty glass 
he had held a small flask of whisky in his hand, and 
when he got it under the handkerchief, while making it 
appear that he was arranging it to his satisfaction, he had 
simply poured some of the contents of the flask into the 
glass, and then returned the flask to his pocket. 

It had been more difficult to do that than that which 
he was now doing. But his hands and fingers were quick- 
er than the eyes of the spectators, as it is with any good 


\sleight-of-hand performer. 


After going through some mysterious motions and 
mutterings, he again lifted the handkerchief from the 
glass and the fluid it contained now was as black as ink. 

“Now len,” said Hop, as he picked up the pen, “me 
allee samee wlite my namee in Chinese, and in um Mel- 
ican language, too.” 

He did this, sure enough, for he had practiced quite a 
little and was able to write a few words in English. j 

What he wrote in that way could þe understood by all 
those who could read, but they had to take it for granted 
that the curious figures of the Chinese writing were cor- 
rect, since no one could read that language. ; 

Of course this was very mystifying to the majority of 
the crowd. 

While many of them had witnessed the performance of 
magicians, none of them had the least idea how such 
things were done. 

The black powder he had placed in the glass, of course, 
made the stuff unfit for drinking, but as it made a pretty 
good sort of ink, Hop turned to the barkeeper and asked 
him if he wanted it. 

It happened that there was very little ink in the place, 
so the reply was the affirmative. 

An ink bottle was promptly brought bad the black 
liquid poured into it. 

Then the clever Chinaman asked the man in hes to 
rinse the glass. 

This was done, and as it was handed to him agaut he 
turned to the good-natured miner and said: 

“You go outside and getee um glass full of dirt, so be. 
Len me showee you how me makee um seed glow up in 
um lillee-plant velly muchee quickee.” 

It was not necessary for him to ask the miner to do 
this the second time. He quickly took the glass and went 
outside. 

Tn less than two minutes he came back with the glass 
packed full of earth. 

The crowd was getting more interested than ever, for 
they now felt that something more startling than what 
they had already seen was about to occur. 

Hop quickly took from one of his many pockets a little 
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box, such as druggists use for pills, and removing the lid 
disclosed half a dozen seeds. 

They might have been pumpkin seeds, or something 
similar, for they certainly looked that way. But that 
made no difference to. anyone there. They were simply 
waiting for what was about to happen. 

Hop selected one of the seeds and pushed it down into 
the earth the glass contained. He covered it carefully 
and packed it down. Then he brought the big yellow 
silk handkerchief into play. 

The clever Chinaman waved it over his head and ire 
it out, so that they might all see that it contained noth- 
ing. 

Then he allowed it to fall over the glass full of earth. 

“Me um velly smartee Chinee,” he said, and then he 
went on to tell them what a smart uncle he had in China, 
and how much he took after him. 

While he was.saying this he was doing the work that 
would make the trick seem so mysterious. 

Het made the handkerchief into such a shape that it 
stood up in the middle in the form of a pyramid, for it 
was silk and could be placed in such a position quite 
easily. ` 

After going through the mysterious performance, as he 
had done twice before, hè looked thoughtfully at the ceil- 
ing for a few seconds, and then said: 

“Now len, evelybody watchee. You see lat um seed 
havee splouted and have glown up into um nicee lillee 
bush, so be. Me makee things glow velly muchee 
quickee.” 

“Go ahead an’ lift up ther handkerchief,” said the 
good-natured miner, who could hardly wait to see what 
was going to happen. 

“Allee light,” was the reply, and then Hop took the 
handkerchief by both hands and gently raised it from the 
glass. 

Sure enough, there was a little bush that was appar- 
ently growing in the glass. It was fully six inches in 
height, too, and looked for all the world as though it 
actually had grown there in the space of the very few 
minutes that had elapsed since the seed was planted. 

There was a silence for the space of a few seconds, and 
then the crowd broke into a cheer for the clever China- 
man. 

` “Lat allee light,” said Hop, smiling blandly, and then 
he quickly put the handkerchief: over the plant, and 
keeping it there for about a minute, pulled it up again 
and showed that both the glass and plant had vanished. 

He shook out the handkerchief to show that it was not 
there, and then the men of Hot Lead Gulch, both good 
and bad, were satisfied that Young Wild West’s Clever 
Chinaman was one who should be respected, for he surely 
was far above the average of any of his race. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUR FRIENDS AGREE TO TAKE PART IN 
MATOH. 


THE SHOOTING 


sharps, who cheated for the purpose of winning, he never 
wanted him to fleece those who played the square game. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, loud enough for everyone to 
hear him in the room, “I want to give you a little word 
of adyice. You have all seen how clever Hop Wah is, 
and I want to advise you not to get into a game of poker 
with him. He likes to play draw poker very much, and 
he has a way of cheating without being caught at it. The 
advice I want to give you is that you had better not play 
cards with him for money. Don’t throw dice, either, or 
go into any other game where there is any money in- 
volved. If you do you will surely be beaten. That China- 
man can beat any card sharp I ever saw, and that is say- 
ing a whole lot. Now then, before I go out I want to 
tell you something else. I know there are lots here who 
are friendly to me and my friends. There are some who 
are not, as most everyone knows. It might be that some 
of these would take a notion to do harm to the China- 
man, just because he is in our employ. If such a thing 
is the case I want them to understand that if they harm 
a hair in Hop’s head it will be the worse for them. We 
don’t propose to stay very long at Hot Lead Gulch, and 
while we are here we hope to have a pleasant time of it. 
It may be that we might stake out a claim and go to 
work for a few days. But that all depends upon what 
we think the claim is worth.” 

Just then the good-natured miner, who had been so 
much interested in Hop’s performance, stepped over to 
Wild and said: 

“Tf you are thinking about getting a claim here in Hot 
Lead Gulch, I reckon you'll stand a purty good show git- 
tin’ one, an’ it won’t cost you but five dollars, either. Jest 
read that notice that’s tacked on ther wall over there.” 

Wild and Charlie walked over to the notice and read 
the following: 


“GRAND SHOOTING MATCH! 
Having heard that the widow and children of 
John Haker, who was killed in a blast while 
working at his mine three weeks ago, are in des- 
titute circumstances in Phoenix, it has been de- 
cided to dispose of his claim. A shooting match 
with rifles will take place on Wednesday of this 
week, the entrance fee being five dollars. While 
the claim is not worth,much, it is hoped that 
every man in Hot Lead Gulch will take a chance 
in the game, so as much money as possible can 
be forwarded to the widow in Phoenix. The 
rules of the shooting match will be decided by 
the contestants at the time it is to take place. 
(Signed) BILL FLETCHER, 
Chairman of Committee.” 


“Well,” said our hero, after he had read it over care- 
fully, “I reckon we'll all take a chance in the shooting 
maich, just to help the widow out, if for nothing more.” 

“Good! Tm Bill Fletcher, an’ yer kin pay me ther 
entrance fee, or yer kin wait until the time the shootin’ 


When Hop got through his wonderful performance jis to take place, which is to-morrow afternoon at two 
Wild thought it would be a good idea to warn those pres- |o’clock sharp.” 


ent against getting into a gambling game. with him. 
While he did not care. if he won money from card 


Our herd had already sized up the man and had come 
to the conclusicn that he was an honest fellow. 


} 
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He quickly produced fifteen dollars and handed it to 
him, saying as he did so: 

“Put me down, and also my two partners, Cheyenne 
Charlie and Jim Dart. You say the claim is not much 
good—or rather the notice states that, so it would not 
make much difference who wins it.” 

“No, it ain’t much good, that’s a fact,” retorted Bill 
Fletcher. “Poor John Haker could hardly git enough 
out of it ter make ends meet, an’ about all he ever sent 
ter his wife was a hundred an’ fifty dollars. But if we 
kin get that much more ter send her, I reckon it will 
help her a whole lot, an’ ther one as wins ther claim 
won't be out only ther five dollars, even if he don’t want 
ter work it. They say as how you’re the Champion Dead- 
shot of ther West, so most likely you will be ther winner. 
I don’t believe anybody will care much if yer do. Though 
there may be some here in Hot Lead Gulch as has ther 


covered quite a few miles to-day, and feel pretty tired as 
the result.” ; 

Nearly every man in the saloon responded to the “good 
night,” and then the dashing young deadshot and the 
scout proceeded to their camp, leaving Hop Wah at the 
saloon. 

Both of them were pretty certain that nothing would 
happen to him, because he had shown himself to be so 
elever, and this, coupled with the fact that Wild had 
warned them, would no doubt make Hooray Bill and his 
pals be careful what they did. 

When Wild and Charlie arrived at the camp they were 
not long in telling about the shooting match that was to 
take place the next afternoon. 

When he saw how interested the girls were the scout 
observed: 

“I told ther man whats gittin’ this thing up that 


idea that they kin shoot jest as good as you, if not better. probably you gals might take a hand in it. We didn’t 


There’s some purty good shots with ther rifle here, an’ 
if any of ’em think that way it will make ther match all 
ther more exciting.” 

“Well, there is nothing like having a little excite- 
ment,” our hero answered, with a smile. “I hope there 
are lots of good shots in the mining camp. PIN admit 
that I am a pretty good one myself. So are my partners. 
How many do you think will go in the match?” 

“I reckon we ought ter have as many as forty. If we 
do git that many we’ll have two hundred dollars fer ther 
widder.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Well, I hope you get that many. 
How many have paid in now ?” 

“Twenty-eight, countin’ ther three you’ve jest paid 
me.” 

“And the population of Hot Lead Gulch is how many?” 

“Well, there’s jest about fifty men here, an’ maybe a 
dozen wimmen, an’ about that many kids.” 

“Every man here should take a chance, whether he is 
a good shot with a rifle or not. Of course, I mean if his 
means will let him. It is for a charitable purpose that 
the shooting match is gotten up, and everyone should 
help.” 

“I reckon there ain’t a galoot here what would miss 
five dollars, Young Wild West. Tt ain’t that; some men 
wouldn’t spend five dollars ter save a human life. They 
would spend it fer whisky, or at roulette or faro, though.” 

“I reckon you're right on that,” spoke up Cheyenne 
Charlie. “I’ve run across them kind of galoots, an’ lots 
of ’em. Maybe we kin git our gals ter go in ther match, 
too. That would help along somewhat, I reckon.” 

“We'll speak to them and see what they think about 
it,” said Wild. “I reckon Arietta will want to go in it, 
anyhow.” 

“Well, if I say ther word, Anna will go in, too,” the 
scout spoke up, reassuringly, “an’ I know purty well that 
Jim kin git Eloise to try a shot.” 

“That will make it mighty interestin’,’ said Bill 
Fletcher, nodding his head with pleasure. “It oughter 
be ther means of gettin’ more of ther boys to go in.” 

“Well, maybe it will,” and so saying Wild turned for 
the door, followed by the scout. “Good night, all. I 
reckon we'll turn in a little early to-night, as we have 


eM 


want ter say that you would without first hearin’ what 
yer had to say about it.” 

“Of course we will go in the shooting match,” Arietta 
quickly answered. “If it will help along the poor widow 
we will do all we can. But you will win, Wild, of course.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” her dashing young lover 
replied, with a laugh. “There may be someone here who 
can beat me at shooting, you know.” 

“You know very well we don’t believe that.” and 
Arietta gave him a playful tap on the shoulder. “If you 
try your level best, the same as you always do when you 
go into a thing of this kind, you will surely be the win- 
ner. Anyhow, I want you to win the claim, for it won’t 
be the first time you have won one in this way, and they 
have generally turned out to be all right. If this one 
should happen to be that way, see how nice it would be to 


make the poor widow a good substantial present. You 
must win it, Wild.” 
“Well, if you say so, little girl, PI have to do my 


best.” 

“I do say so.” 
“All right, then. Let it go at that. But I want you to 
show the galoots of Hot Lead Gulch that you know some- 
thing about the game of shooting, too. Nothing would 
suit me better than to have you tie me.” 

“Well, I couldn’t do that, unless it was a very easy 
target, and pretty close by, at that.” 

“T reckon we don’t want no very easy targets, an’ we 
don’t want ’em to be very close by, either,” remarked the 
scout. ‘If it’s goin’ ter be a shootin’ match we want it 
ter be a regular old-fashioned one, with ther target so 
blamed far away that nobody what ain’t got a mighty good 
eye kin see ther bull’s-eye.” 

“Thats right, Charlie,” and Wild nodded to show he 
believed the same way. 

Anna and Eloise did not need much urging to go into 
the match, so it was soon settled. 

“We will pay your entrance fees in the morning,” our | 
hero said. “I reckon we won’t go over there again to- 
night. I want to turn in a little early, as I feel rather 
sleepy. The howling of that catamount last night kept 
me awake considerably, and I was glad when Charlie 
shot it just after it got daylight this morning, though 
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that didn’t help me get any sleep, as I didn’t go back to|winee big pot, and len me makee um fireclacker allee 


the tent again after that.” 

“About the only one who did sleep good was Wing, I 
reckon,” spoke up Jim Dart. “But he can sleep through 
anything. It would take a cannon to wake him up after 
he once gets sound asleep.” 

The fact was that the cook was even then asleep, 
though he had not gone into the tent. He was sitting 
with his back against a tree, in a favorite position of his, 
and was snoring away as though his life depended upon it. 

After talking for half an hour or so, our hero and his 
partners went out and shifted the horses, so they might 
have a fresh place to graze upon, and then they came 
back and declared their intention of turning in. 

But, of course, all of them did not mean to sleep at 
one time. 

Thongh they were in the very heart of a mining camp, 
our hero meant to keep a guard during the night. 

He would have done this even if he felt sure that they 
had no enemies there. 

It was decided that Wing should take the first three 
hours, which would bring it to about midnight; then Jim 
Dart would take an hour and a half, and then Charlie, 
leaving the remaining hour and a half, which would bring 
it to the time of daylight, to Wild. 

They did not count on Hop for that night, since there 
was no telling at what time he might get back to the 
camp. 

Usually he made a night of it when they arrived at a 
mining camp, so they let him have his own way about it. 

But when they were alone in the mountains, or on the 
open plains, Hop always did his share in that line. 
>» The night passed without interruption, and when it 
finally came Wild’s turn to go on watch he looked for 
Hop, but could not find him. 

“T reckon the heathen must be having a high time over 
there at the saloon,” he thought, as he could hear bursts 
of song and laughter floating on the air from that direc- 
tion. “Well, the chances are he will show up pretty soon, 
for he always likes to get a few winks of sleep.” 

As he turned to make a detour of the neighboring 
vicinity, a loud report suddenly sounded. 

Wild knew right away what it was. The sound came 
from the direction of the saloon, and he guessed that Hop 
had set off one of the home-made firecrackers he always 
had with him. 

That meant that he would be at the camp in a hurry. 

This proved to be the case, for in less than a minute 
he heard the pattering of footsteps, and then the form of 
a man loomed up a hundred yards from the camp. 

It was Hop, and he was running so fast that his queue 
was sticking out almost straight behind him. 

“What’s the matter, Hop?” asked Wild, as he halted 
him suddenly. “What have you done now?” 

“Me havee velly bully time in um saloon, Misler Wild,” 


answered the Chinaman, as he panted for breath. | 


“*Boutee half an hour ago um Bossee Bad Man allee 
samee coax me to play dlaw poker. He gitee tlee more 
bad mans to play, so me setee down in um five-handed 
game. Ley velly muchee cheatee, so be. Ley wantee lob 


samee go bang. Len me lun allee samee Samee Hill.” 

“T see,” and Wild could not help smiling. 

But just then more footsteps were heard by the dash- 
ing young deadshot, and then he realized that the villains 
were in pursuit of the Chinaman. 

In a few seconds he saw four men running that way. 

“I reckon they’re after you, Hop,” he said. “How 
much did you win from them?” _ 

“Only about five hundled dollee,- Misler Wild,” the 
Chinaman retorted. 

“Well, I reckon you had better give it back to them. 
I don’t want any trouble with the galoots and unless they 
go to cutting up a little too much PH let them off.” 

He started forward to meet the approaching men as 
he spoke, and Hop followed him, for he knew very well 
that no harm would come to him so long as he had the 
dashing young deadshot to defend him. 

The villains, for such they were, came to a halt the 
moment they saw the boy approaching them, and did not 
come any closer than twenty feet. 

“What’s the matter with you galoots?” Wild asked, in 
his cool and easy way. 

“We want that heathen Chinee, an’ we want him 
quick,” came the reply, in the voice of Hooray Bill. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 

The boy took a few steps toward them as he asked the 
question, and the four villains got close together. 

“We're goin’ to hang him up by his pig-tail an’ then 
shoot him full of holes,” came the retort. 

Wild knew very well that Hooray Bill was very much 
under the influence of liquor. 

He could tell that by the way he talked. 

Probably he had partly forgotten what happened to 
him during the afternoon, and was just about enough in- 
toxicated to be reckless. 

“Well, I reckon you are not going to do anything like 
that to the Chinaman, Mr. Hooray Bill. He tells me he 
won some money from you, so if you will be satisfied by 
getting it back, all right. If that womt satisfy you, I 
reckon I have got something here that will.” 

“We don’t want our money back,” spoke up one of the 
others. “We want ther heathen, an’ were goin’ ter git 
him if we have ter shoot holes through ther whole of yer! 
We come here for business, an’ we’ve got you covered at 
this very moment.” 

This sort of talk caused Wild to act quickly. 

His revolver was leveled at the bunch in a twinkling. 

“Hold up your hands, you sneaking coyotes!” he cried. 

Crack ! : 7 

All of them obeyed but one, and it was he who fired the 
shot. But the bullet went high over the boy’s head, and 
it hit nothing but the empty air. 

Crack ! 

Wild fired this time and the ruffian uttered a sharp 
ery and dropped to the ground. 

“Tight out!” he eried, in a voice that was full of 
meaning. “Run, you cowardly galoots, or I'll drop every- 
one of you in a jiffy.” 

The villains did not have to be told the second time. 

Away they ran in the direction of the saloon as though 


me. But me no letee um bad mans do it; me allee samec! their lives depended on it. 
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Charlie and Jim came running to the spot just then, 
and when they heard what had happened they were for 
chasing the scoundrels up and giving them their just de- 
serts. 

But Wild quickly persuaded them not to, and then 
they all went back to the camp. 

“Most likely we'll have a little trouble with Hooray 
Bill and his crowd before the day is over,” he said, “so 
we'll leave it until later on.” 


w 


CHAPTER VI. 

WILD AND ARIETTA VISIT THE CLAIM TO BE SHOT FOR. 

The shot that was fired by Wild had aroused the entire 
camp, as might be supposed. 

The girls were not a little worried until they saw our 
hero and his partners coming back with Hop. 

Matters were quickly explained to them, and it was so 
near daylight none of them thought it would be of any 
use to go' to sleep again. 

But Wild persuaded the girls that they had better do 
so, so they returned to their tent. 

Wing had fallen asleep again, and it was not until it 
grew light enough for them to see what they were doing 
that Charlie aroused him. 

“Go ahead an’ git ther breakfast ready, you heathen 
galoot,” he said, as he gave the Chinaman’s queue a 
twist. “This is a little early, but I reckon that don’t 
make no difference.” 

“Allee light, Misler Charlie,” Wing retorted, and then 
he ran for the brook to take his morning wash. 

Hop explained just how it was that he had got into the 
game of poker with the villains, and when he had finished 
Wild decided that he might as well keep his winnings, 
since they had refused to accept the money. 

“That means,” said he, turning to the clever China- 
man, “that they are after you. They won’t be satisfied 
with getting their money back, but they want to hang you 
up by your pig-tail, and then fill you full of holes. You 
had better steer clear of them, Hop. I reckon the best 
thing you can do is to stay right here at the camp until 
we settle matters with them.” 

“Allee light, Misler Wild,” was the reply. “But you 
allee samee shootee one of lem, so be. Maybe you shootee 
some more pletty soonee, and len ley no wantee hurtee 
poor Chinee.” 

By the time the sun showed itself in the east the break- 
fast was ready, and the girls being up, they all sat down 
and made a hearty meal of it. 

By this time the miners could be seen going to their 
work, for some of them started in rather early. 

The saloon was doing a rushing business, too, for many 
of the miners were of the sort who liked a morning nip. 

The cowboys who had been gathered at the saloon the 
night before had not showed up yet, which told that 
after making a night of it they were taking the benefit 
of a good sleep. 

“Et,” said our hero, turning to his sweetheart, “I 
reckon we'll take a little walk around the place and see 
what it looks like. I would like to see the claim that’s 
to be given as a prize for the one who wins the shooting 
match.” 
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Arietta was delighted to go with him, and in a very 
few minutes she was ready to accompany him. 

Wild was not a bit afraid to go out with his sweetheart, 
for he knew his enemies were a cowardly lot, and so long 
as they did not attack him from some place of conceal- 
ment he felt quite able to successfully cope with them. 

The boy and girl headed for a claim that was being 
worked by three men, who must have started in rather 
early. i 
< This lay up the brook close under an overhanging cliff 


-\which extended for several hundred feet along to the 


right. 

As they neared the three men Wild was pleased to find 
that one of them was Bill Fletcher, the good-natured 
miner who was called a sort of leader at the mining camp. 

“Good mornin’!” said Fletcher, as he tipped his hat 
to Arietta. “I heard that yer had some trouble down 
your way a little afore daylight. One of ther bad galoots 
got his medicine, I reckon.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Mr. Fletcher,” Wild answered. “It 
was a case of shooting, and I brought the fellow down. 
He fired at me first and missed, you know. It don’t pay 
to give a man a second chance at you, for if he misses the 
first time he might have better luck the second.” 

“His name was Lobe, and he was a pard of Hooray 
Bill’s. I reckon ther camp won’t miss him much, ’cause 
he was no good. I wish ther whole lot of *em was away 
from here, either dead or alive.” 

“Well, if they keep on picking at me Pll guarantee 
that your wish will be granted. We didn’t come here for 
the purpose of shooting bad men, but if they insist on 
trying to shoot us they will have to take what is coming 
to them, that’s all. But say, where is the claim we are 
going to shoot for this afternoon?” 

“Ther third one from this. PI go there with you, and 
then you can see what it looks like. As I told you last 
night, it ain’t worth much, but if we kin git a couple of 
hundred dollars ter send ther widder, it will be all right. 
Ther winner kin work ther claim or leave it alone, jest 
as he pleases. If I was going to give advice on it, I'd say 
it ain’t worth bein’ worked.” 

Fletcher quit work, and after giving a few instructions 
to his two men, led the way to the claim. 

It was one that ran back directly to the cliff and the 
ground was very rocky and hilly. 

Wild was so used to seeing claims that it did not take 
him long to notice that there had been a placer, and that 
it had been worked about out. 

The face of the cliff looked very much as if a big pile 
of rocks had tumbled there, and then had been smoothed 
off something after the fashion of a monster stone wall. 

Jagged points showed out here and there, while crevices 
and nooks were numerous. 

Stunted trees and bushes were in between the rocks, 
giving it a rather wild aspect, but true to nature. 

The owner of the claim had not taken the trouble of 
trying to sink the shaft, and as our hero noticed this he 
smiled at the miner and observed: 

“I reckon the man who worked this didn’t go very far 
in his search for the dust. He simply, worked along the 
surface and got out about what was there, I suppose.” 
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“That’s right,” and Fletcher nodded. “But what he 
got didn’t amount to such an awful lot. At first every- 
body thought he had struck a mighty rich placer, but it 
soon played out. There won’t be much chance of sinking 
a shaft here, unless a fellow had plenty of machinery and 
used lots of dynamite.” 

_ Our hero agreed with him on this, and then he and 
Arietta walked along the face of the cliff and looked 
sharply at all of the crevices they came to. 

Arietta had a very sharp pair of eyes. She knew cone 
siderable of mining, too, and as she peered into one of the 
crevices she became convinced that there was a cave back, 
of the peculiar rock that seemed to be loose and almost 
ready to fall of its own accord. 

Not until Fletcher had excused himself and left them 
did she mention her thoughts to Wild. 


Then she took him by the arm and led him back to the ; 


place, saying: 

“Wild, I am quite sure there is a cave back in there. 
If you will take notice, the dry watercourse leads right 
up to this spot, too. The man who owned this could not 
have made much of a search about here, or else he was 
not inclined to do much work. If he had been he would 
have certainly put a stick of dynamite in this crevice and 
‘dislodged that big rock. There is no telling what lies 
behind that.” 

“Thats right, little girl,’ and our hero at once be- 
came much interested. 

Though he had not had any idea that there was a cave 
there, he soon became convinced that his sweetheart was 
right. 

“Well,” said he, after they had made a pretty good 

investigation, “I reckon if I happen to win the shooting 
~ match we'll see what is back of that rock, all right, Et. 
But I guess we will go back to the camp now, for Hooray 
Ball and bis gang might have seen us come up this way, 
and if they do there is no telling but that they might 
come along and try to make trouble for us.” 

That’s right, Wild. We had better go back.” 

They soon turned their steps back toward their camp, 
and as they left the claim Wild suddenly caught sight 
of two or three men sneaking along behind a ridge of 
rocks, something like a hundred yards distant. 

Both he and Arietta had brought their rifles with them, 
as they did not know but what they might have to use 
them. 

“Look out, Et!” the boy whispered. “There is some- 
body over there behind that ridge of rocks, I reckon my 
enemies are sneaking around for the purpose of getting 
ashot at me. Just keep your eye that way and have your 
rifle ready. If you happen to catch sight of a galoot in 
the act of firing, just let him have a bullet, and be sure 
that you hit the mark, too.” 

Arietta did not get a bit excited. She was not that 
kind of a girl. 

Having been born and reared in the wildest part of the 
West, she was used to all sorts of dangers, and always 
ready to put up a fight when it was necessary. 

The two took a course so that they would have rocks to 
drop behind almost at any moment, and gradually they 
drew around closer to the spot where Wild had seen the 
men creeping. 
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When they were within a hundred feet of it a rifle 
cracked and a bullet whizzed past our hero’s head, strik- 
ing the flat surface of a rock that was directly behind 
him. 

The echo of the report had not died out when Arietta’s 
rifle spoke. 

She had been looking directly that way, and as the 
shot was fired at our hero she got a glimpse of the head 
and shoulder of a man. 

‘A sharp cry of pain sounded, and the girl knew she had 
tot missed. 

«Good for you, Et!” exclaimed our hero, as he caught 
her by the arm and pulled her behind a neighboring rock. 
“Tf that fellow had been a good shot he would surely 
have got me. But it is my luck to have poor marksman 
fire at me, it seems. Sometimes I think that I must bear 
a charmed life.” 

“Well, I am not sure, but I am of the opinion that the 
fellow who fired at you won’t do it again for some little 
time,” answered Arietta. “I think I put a bullet in his 
shoulder.” > 

The two remained behind the rock for the space of 
about five minutes without seeing or hearing anything of 
[the villains. 

Then they suddenly heard the voice of Fletcher calling 
out to them: 

“Hello, there, Young Wild 
shootin’ at?” 

Our hero turned and saw the miner standing on a little 
hill a couple of hundred yards distant. 

With him were a half dozen more men, and they all 
seemed to be anxious to know what was going ón. 

“We are just practicing a little for the shooting match 
this afternoon,” Wild answered, in his cool and easy way. 
“Someone else is doing the same thing.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when an- 
other shot was fired from behind the ridge of rocks. 

This time the bullet went over the head of Arietta and 
flattened against the rock. : 

Wild saw the puff of smoke, but he could not get a 
chance to fire at the villain who had sent the bullet that 
way. 

From where they were standing Fletcher and the other 
miners could see those who were crouching behind the 
ridge, though they had not noticed them until then. 
| “What are you villains doing over there?” Fletcher 
| called out. “Don’t yer know that you’re shooting right 
| towards a couple of people?” 

“Ts that right?” answered Hooray Bill, as he arsoe to 
i his feet, but not so that Wild or Arietta could see him. 

“Were shooting at a target over there. See that white 
rock over there? You know very well that were goin’ in 
ther shootin’ match this afternoon, an’ we’re jest tryin’ 
to see what we kin do.” 

Then he placed the butt of his rifle to his shoulder and 
shot at the target he had pointed out, which was easily 
twenty yards the other side of our hero and his sweet- 
heart. 

“Stop that!” shouted Fletcher. “Theres a couple of 
people over there, I tell yer. Young Wild West an’ his 
gal is there.” 

“Well, let them git out of ther way, then. We come 


West! What was yer 
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here to do a little practicin’, an’ if anyone gits in ther 
way of our bullets it will be his own fault. Jest tell *em 
to move on out of ther way.” 

Wild and Arietta heard the words as plainly as did the 
miners, and bidding his sweetheart to follow him, the 
dashing young deadshot crept along until they were well 
out of range of the mark the villains claimed to be shoot- 
ing at. 

‘But Wild did not stop at that. He moved on around 
until he got to the ridge, and then hurrying over it, fol- 
lowed by “Arietta, he made straight for the group of men, |) 

There were more than three of them, as he soon saw, 
There were just seven of them, and one of them was 
lying upon the ground wounded. 


The boy did not hesitate to walk straight up to them. 
His rifle was in his left hand now, but his right hand was 
ready to pull the gun that hung from the holster at his 
right hip. 

Arietta kept her rifle pointed directly toward the men, 
though she did not appear to be acting as though she was 
doing it purposely. 

The miners must have been suspicious, 
over there, too. 

“What’s ther matter with Eagan ?” asked Bill Fletcher, 
as he saw the wounded man. 

“TI tell you what's the matter with the galoot,” Wild 
answered, before Hooray Bill could make a reply. “He 
fired a shot at me, and he came mighty near getting me, 
too. 
out of the way. Thats what’s the matter with him. -The 
mark they were shooting at was me. 
notion to shoot everyone of them in their tracks, for I 
never saw worse galoots in my life.” 

“You make a mistake when you say that, Young Wild 
West,” retorted Hooray Bill, shaking his head. “We 
never seen yer when we fired. There’s Eagan lyin’ there, 
an’ maybe he’s dying; but I'll bet he'll tell yer with his 
dyin’ breath that he didn’t shoot at yer. Ther bullet 
might have come purty close ter yer, but he didn’t know 
nothin’ about it, an’ that gal had no business ter shoot 
him.” 

“See here!” said Wild, as he took a few steps closer 
to the villains. “I’m going to give you galoots one more 
chance. Now listen to what I say! The next time any 
of you make the least move to shoot at me, or any of my 
friends, I am going to start in and clean out the whole 
bunch of you. You ought to know pretty well by this 
time that I won’t have much trouble in doing it. If you 
don’t think that way just get your gang together, and 
Tl get my two partners and meet you right in the open, 
or fight you from behind the rocks, as you please. Now 
then, say what you mean to do, for this is your last 
chance.” 

“Tl take my oath that we never shot at yer, Young 
Wild West,” declared Hooray Bill. “We don’t want no 
trouble with you, nor with any of your friends. We got 
so mad at that Chinaman of yours last night that we 
couldn’t help chasing him, an’ wantin’ to hang him up by 
his pig-tail. But that’s all over with now, an’ we'll call it 
square.” 

“You kin call it jest what you like, but you have heard 
what I have just said.” 


for they came 


As Wild said this he started away from the spot, and 
joining his sweetheart, the two went om down the hill 
and returned to the camp, leaving the villains behind the 
ridge, with the miners watching them. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOP BLOWS UP THE BOSS BAD MAN. 

Young Wild West would have been justified in calling 
on the miners to make Hooray Bill and his gang pris- 
Oners, but this he did not want to do. 

1 He was not the least bit afraid of them, se he meant 
to let them go the length of their rope. 

There was no doubt but that the villains would keep 
at it until something happened to them, for such men 
are generally never satisfied until they either win or lose. 

If they had stopped to think it over they could have 
easily understood that there was no possible show for 
them to get the best of Young Wild West and his friends; 
or that if they did manage to kill them in some way 
they would stand little show living very long after it was 
done. 

When wild and Arietta reached the,camp and related 
what had happened their friends were not a little sur- 
prised. 

They had all heard the shooting, but they did not 
think there was anything wrong about it. 

It was to be supposed that those who were going to 
take part in the shooting match that afternoon might do 


Then Arietta let him have one before he could get|a little practicing before the event came off, and when 


they heard the rifle shots they took it for granted that 


I have a strong'such was the case, 


“Ther measly coyotes!” exclaimed Cheyenne Charlie, 
when he had listened to what Wild said about Hooray 
Bill and his gang. “They was purty bold about it, T 
reckon. It must be that they think they run this here 
camp. I can’t understand why they have been allowed to 
have things their own way as long as they have. There 
seems to be a lot of purty g good men here.” 

“Well, I suppose it is because the good men ‘don’t like 
to see trouble,” Jim Dart spoke up. “Probably they 
think the easiest way is the best, and that is why Hooray 
Bill has been allowed to go ahead in the way he has. 
Maybe he has not done anything more than to boss things 
around the saldon.” 

“Well, he has certainly got it in for us, anyhow,” our 
[hero declared. “He has got enough men with him to 
{make a whole lot of trouble, if they are allowed to go 
ahead. But I reckon it won’t take long to make them’ 
understand that they have got to be mighty careful. 
We'll see how things turn out this afternoon at the shoot- 
ing match. The chances are that Hooray Bill will show 
his hand again when that takes place. Boys, we have 
got to be on the lookout for him.” 

“Me allee samee watchee um bad galoots,” said Hop, 
who was listening carefully to what was being said. “Me 
no “flaid of Hoolay Bill. Next timee me gitee um chance 
me allee samee blowee him up. Me gotee um velly big 
fireclacker, and me putee under um chair and makee him 
allee samec go upre likee um sky-locket.” 

Cheyenne Charlie grinned when he heard this. 
only saw the humorous side of it just then. 

While the scout greatly admired the things that Top 


He 
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did, he usually made it appear that he did not like him. 
But this was only put on, for he really would have fought 
to the last ditch to save the Chinaman from harm. 

“You go ahead and blow him up, Hop,” he observed. 
“PII see yer through in ther game, blamed if I donèt. I 
reckon he won't bother you now, after what Wild has jest 
told us what happened up there on ther hill. Ther meas- 
ly coyotes will go mighty slow now, until they git what 
they think is a good chance at us. We'll have a red-hot 
time at that shootin’ match, an’ when Wild wins § 
claim, which we all know he will, we’ll move our camp 
there an’ go to minin’ for a day or two. 
that it are most likely that the sneakin’ coyotes will be- 
gin ter bother us. They want ter kill Wild, jest ’cause 
he took ther starch out of Hooray Bill; an’ they want me 
‘cause I done ther same thing, I s’pose. 


early this mornin’. We have found out that it was all a 
big mistake in chasin’ him when he run out of here, an’ 
then pickin’ a row with: Young Wild West. Ther- feller 
what shot at Young Wild West hadn’t oughter done it, 
an’ I will say that it serves him right to git dropped by 
ther boy. We can’t help what he done, yer know.” 
“Sartia, yer can’t,” Charlie answered. “But never 
mind tellin’ me all this. I know jest what kind of ga- 
loots yer are, so nothing yer say won’t make a mite of 
difference to me. You know your own busimess, an’ if you 
feel that you want ter kick up a row with Young Wild 


As soon as we do West an’ ther rest of us any time, jest go ahead an’ do it. 


I reckon you'll always find us right on hand. But since 
you have spoke of ther galoot what got shot by Wild afore 
daylight this mornin’, I reckon it would be a good idea 


But never mind; ies yer to go an’ git ther body. It ain’t so very “far from 


we'll jest go over to ther whisky-mill—me an’ an our camp, an’ ther quicker it is away from there the 


wait for em ter come there. If they ain’t there already 
they soon will be, ’cause sich galoots generally feels like 
takin’ a drink after gettin’ called good and hard, as they 
was a little while ago.” 

“Allee light, Misler Charlie,” answered Hop, smiling 
sweetly. “Me likee go with you; you allee light.” 

“Yes, I know I’m all right sometimes. But when you 
can’t find no one else to play a trick on, I take notice that 
you try to have some fun with me. That’s somethin’ I 
don’t like, an’ ther next time I ketch yer at it I’m goin’ 
ter shoot off yer pig-tail.” 

But everyone who heard the scout’s words knew that 
he did not mean what he said, though he was no doubt a 
little sore on Hop for things that had occurred before. 


Charlie and the Chinaman left the camp a few minutes 
later and proceeded straight to the saloon. 

It just happened that as they entered Hooray Bill and 
five of his followers came in the place by the rear door. 

The villains had carried the man Arietta had shot in 
the shoulder to his shanty, and after getting a miner, who 
was something of a surgeon, to take charge of him, they 
had headed straight for the saloon. 

Tt was a rather risky piece of business for the scout and 
Hop to be there alone with six’ such ruffians to contend 
with, but neither of them seemed to think so. 

The very fact that the villains had been defeated every 
time they tried anything against them was sufficient to 
make the two feel that they were perfectly safe. 

The owner of the place was there himself, and as he 
knew there was a pretty hard grudge existing between 
our friends and the ruffians, he showed signs of uneasi- 
ness as Hooray Bill came in, face to face with Cheyenne 
Charlie. 

But he soon became quite at his ease, for the leader of 
the bad men nodded pleasantly to the scout and called 
out: 

“Good mornin’, Cheyenne Charlie! I want ter tell 
yer that any trouble what we might have had is all forgot, 
as far as I am concerned. None of us has got a grudge 
ag’in you, or Young Wild West, either. We have thought 
ther whole thing over, and we have come to ther con- 
clusion that there ain’t no use of havin’ any trouble here 
in Hot Lead Gulch. We don’t bear no grudge ag’in ther 
heathen, either, even if he did clean us out purty well 


jbetter it will be. Ther galoot was a friend of yours, so I 
think that oughter be enough ter make yer feel as though 
yer oughter give ther body a decent burial. Of course I 
know why yer ain’t been up there an’ done it afore this. 
Yer was a little afraid ter come that close ter our camp. 
But that’s all right now. You go an’ git ther carcass an’ 
take it away. Ill guarantee that Wild and Jim won't 
do nothin’ ter yer, so long as yer don’t bother ’em.” 

“All right,” Hooray Bill answered, not showing the 
least bit of resentment at what the scout had said at 
first. “You have got your way of thinkin’ about us, an’ 
I don’t s’pose nothin’ kin change your mind. But we'll 
show yer that we are straight men. It was all a mistake 
when Young Wild West an’ his gal thought we was shoot- 
in’ at em. But I don’t blame ther gal for takin’ a shot 
at our man, Eagan, when ‘she seen that he come mighty 
near hittin’ ther boy. That was only natural, an’ of 
course nobody has got any grudge from it.” 

Having said this much, the leader of the men ordered 
drinks for himself and those with him, and when they 
had been served they all went out of the saloon and head- 
ed for the spot where the body of their dead companion 
lay. 

Charlie watched them from the door of the shanty 
saloon, and when he saw them carrying the body away a 
few minutes later he gave a chuckle. 

“Hop,” said he, “I reckon them galoots feels gs though 
they would like ter make short work of us all, but they 
don’t dare ter try it. Theyre nothin’ but a lot of cow- 
ards, an’ that’s all there is to it. They know jest how 
Wild an’ ther rest of us kin shoot, an’ that keeps ’em 
afraid of us.” 

“Lat light, Misler Charlie,” answered the Chinaman. 
“Ley velly muchee “flaid, so be.” 

There was no one in the saloon just then, so Charlie 
went inside again and had quite a talk with the man who 
ran the place, who was there himself. 

He found that the fellow was a pretty good sort of a 
man, but that he had to cater to all kinds of men in order 
to do business. 

But there was nothing bad about him, beyond the fact 
that he was willing to sell all the whisky he could, and 
that he ran a gambling saloon in connection with his 
place. 
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But the scout thought none the less of him for that, 
for ever since he was able to remember such places were 
in existence, and the rough life he led had brought him 
in contact with them almost daily. 

The owner of the place, whose name was Giles, had a 
great deal of respect for Hop, and finally he invited him 
to have something on the house. 

Of course he asked Charlie, too, and they both accepted 
the invitation. 

While the scout never drank a great deal, he liked to 


linger over a glass now and then and talk, and as Giles} 


was one who could keep a conversation going without 
having to stop and think for words, the moments flitted 
by and soon an hour had passed. 

It seemed that everybody was at work, with the ex- 
ception of Hooray Bill and his crowd, so no one came in 
to interrupt them. 

But a few minutes later the Boss Bad Man of Hot 
Lead Gulch and his five cronies came back again. 

“Well, did yer bury ther galoot?” the scout asked, as 
they entered. 

“Yes,” replied Hooray Bill. “We got Joe, ther under- 
taker, to put him away, so that kin be forgot now. Hagan, 
ther man the gal shot, will come around all right in two 
or three weeks, so we just heard. It’s a little rough on 
Eagan, too, ’cause he had chipped in his five dollars for a 
chance at ther claim this afternoon when ther shootin’ 
match comes off. But he don’t begrudge ther five, cause 
he, knows it’s goin’ ter ther widder. Anyhow, ther claim 
ain’t no good, an’ no one around here would hardly take 
it for a gift, if they had ter work it. All ther boys thinks 
that Young Wild West will win it, but they don’t care 
for that. They're willin’ ter let him have it, ’cause they 
want ter see what kind of a shot he is. Maybe they kin 
learn somethin’ by watchin’ him shoot, yer know.” 

“T reckon a whole lot of galoots has learned a lot by 
watchin’ him shoot,” and the scout chuckled ag he said 
this. 

The villains took seats at one of the big tables in the 
room, declaring that there was no use of doing any work 
that morning, since ‘the afternoon was to be a sort of 
holiday, anyhow.” 

They called for a pack of cards and started up a game 
of poker. 

This attracted the attention of Hop, of course, and 
when he stepped over to the table Hooray Bill promptly 
said : 

“T reckon you don’t git in this game, you smart 
heathen. We had enough of you last night. You’re 
much too smart for any of us; an ther worst part of it 
is that nobody kin catch yer cheatin’. You kin look at 
us if yer want ter, but yer can’t take no hand in ther 
game.” 

“Allee light,” answered the Celestial, smiling blandly. 
“Me watchee you play, len.” 

The game was for a rather small ante, which showed 
that the men were simply playing it to pass away the 
time. 

After two or three hands had been played Hop worked 
his way around until he was almost directly behind 
Hooray Bill. 


A grin was upon the face of the scout now, for he 
knew what Hop was up to. 

The Chinaman had declared that he was going to blow 
up Hooray Bill, and Charlie knew very well that it would 
not be long before he did so. 

He made no mistake in thinking this way, for in less 
than five minutes Hop lighted a cigar and began pufling 
away serenely. 

When he got the cigar going good he changed his posi- 
tion slightly, and then his hand slipped under his coat 
d into one of the pockets it contained on the inside. 

Charlie moved around so he was almost directly oppo- 
site him. 

He, too, was smoking, and he puffed away, the grin | 
never leaving his face. 

Though he was watching Hop closely, he did not see 
him put a big home-made cracker under the man’s chair. 

He saw him stoop, however, and he guessed what had 
happened. 

When he saw the Chinaman calmly walk away and turn 
his attention to a lithograph that was tacked upon the 
wall he thought he had better move a little, too. 

But he had not got more than six feet from the table 
when. 

Bang! 

Hooray Bill was raised easily two feet in the air, and 
as his knees struck the table it was overturned with a 
crash, upsetting the rest of those who were sitting around 
it. 

A dense smoke filled the saloon, and yells of sean rang 
out from the bad men. 

Charlie headed for the door, and when he got outside 
he found Hop standing there, still puffing away at his 
cigar, just as though ñothing had happened. 

Then it was that the scout broke into a roar of laugh- 
ter, for he could no longer hold himself in. 

“That’s what I call purty good, Hop!” he exclaimed, 
as he slapped him heartily upon the shoulder.’ “If it 
wasn’t for you, I reckon we wouldn’t have very much fun. 
Great gimlets! but if them sneakin’ coyotes wasn’t sur- 
prised no one ever was. Don’t go away from here. I 
want ter see how they take it.” 

Just then the victims of Hop’s joke came hurrying out- 
side, one after the other. 

They were followed by Giles, the proprietor, who was 
at a loss to understand what had happened. 

“Whatee mattee?” Hop asked, innocently. “Who fire 
um gun? Makee me allee samee velly muchee scare, so 
be. Me lun out in a hurry.” 

Hooray Bill had not been harmed in the least, nor had 
any of his partners, but they certainly had been sur- 
prised. 

Cheyenne Charlie laughed louder than ever as he 
looked at the faces of the villains. 

Ti was quite evident that they did not just know who 
to blame for what had happened. 

But his laughing soon caused them to pick out Hop as 
the cause of it all. 

“Youre a blamed smart Chinee, you are!” exclaimed 
Hooray Bill, as he looked at the innocent face of the 
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cleyer Chinaman. 
powder in it right under my chair, I'll bet.” 

“Me no undelstand,” declared Hop, shaking his head 
and looking as serious as an owl. “Maybe you havee um 
stickee of dynamite in your pockee, and allee samee dlop 
on um floor.” 

“No, I didn’t,” was the reply. 
of you tryin’ to git out of it; you done it all right. 
never mind, | ain’t goin’ ter git mad about it. 
on in, an’ we'll all have a drink.” 

Hop looked at Charlie, who gave a nod, and then bd 
all went inside again. 

The room looked as though there had been a sort of 
wreck in it. 

The table and chairs were overturned, and the smoking 
pieces of the cracker were scattered about the floor. 

Hop shook his head sadly. 

“Velly muchee funny,” he observed. 
anytling likee lat before.” 

But Charlie only grinned. 

“See here!” exclaimed Giles, the proprietor. “What’s 
ther use of talkin’ that way? Yer know yery well that 
you set of a firecracker. There’s ther pieces of it smokin’ 
an’ burnin’ yet. Don’t try ter make us think that you’re 
so innocent; that won’t go.” 

“Of course it wont go,” spoke up Hooray Bill. 
as if we don’t know that he done it.” 

“Well, it was a purty good trick, anyhow,” one of the 
others said, laughing. “Let it go at that. Well have 
ther drink you spoke about, Bill.” 

“All right. Set ‘em up, boss.” 


“There ain't no use 
But 
Come 


“Me nevee see 


“Jest 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SHOOTING MATCH. 

Hop and Charlie did not remain long at the saloon, 
but went back to the camp. 

When the scout related what had happened there was 
a laugh, for all had heard the report of the big cracker 
and knew pretty well what it meant. 

“So Hooray Bill has hauled in his horns, has he?” 
Wild asked of the scout, when he had listened to the 
story. 

“Yes, I reckon he has, Wild,” was the reply. “But, 
of course, he don’t mean a word of what he said. He’s 
jest waitin’ for another chance to git another shot at | 
your an’ me. He’s a bad one, an’ he’s got a very sneakin’ 
way about him. But he’s afraid of us, an’ that’s what 
keeps him back. The galoot is tryin’ to fool us, but it 
won’t go.” 

“No; I hardly think it will,” and the dashing young 
deadshot shook his head. 

When noon came Wing had a very good dinner ready 
for them, and after they had eaten Wild decided to go 
over to the saloon, which was the headquarters for the 
male population, and pay in the fees so that Arietta, 
Anna and Eloise might take part in the shooting match. 

No one intended to work that afternoon, for it was set 
down as a sort of half holiday. 

The smelter had shut down entirely, and nearly every 
man in the camp began to gather at the saloon. 

It happened that half a dozen cowboys came in just 
akout that time, and when they heard that there was a 
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“You touched off something that had shooting match to take place they all entered it, though 


none of them carried rifles. 

But that made litile difference, for there were plenty 
of them at Hot Lead Gulch, and anyone who was willing 
to shoot with a borrowed rifle was welcome to do so. 


Wild, Charlie and Jim went over, leaving the girls at 
the camp with the two Chinamen. 

The Boss Bad Man and his gang were there and they 
were taking part in the talk that was going on about the 
arrangements for the match, just as though nothing had 
ever happened to discredit them in the eyes of anyone 
there. 

“Here comes Young Wild West an’ his pards,” said 
Bill Fletcher, who held a sheet of paper in his hand and 
urging those who had not already done so to enter the 
match. “I reckon they kin tell us somethin’ about how 
a shootin’ match oughter be pulled off.” 

All eyes were turned upon the boy as they approached, 
and the majority of the men looked upon them with no 
little admiration, for if they had not seen Young Wild 
West they had certainly heard much about him, and of 
his wonderful work with a rifle and revolver. 

“How are you, gentlemen?” said Wild, waving his 
hand in a form of salute as he approached. “I reckon 
we are going to have a pretty good crowd to take part in 
the shooting match, by the looks of things.” 

“Thats right, Wild,” Fletcher hastened to answer. 
“Tve got ther forty I was after all right. But ther more 
we git ther better it will be for ther poor widder over in 
Phoenix.” 

“Well, here’s fifteen dollars more. Put down the names 
of Arietta, Anna and Eloise. That will be sufficient. It 
is not necessary to give their full names.” 

“Women-folks is goin’ ter take part in it, eh?” ob- 
served a cowboy, looking surprised. “Well, that’s what 
I call all right. Over in Texas, where I come from, 
there’s gals what kin shoot jest as good as any men 
around there. I don’t see no reason why a woman or 
gal won’t stand jest as much show of winnin’ ther prize 
as us men. Though, from what I’ve heard, there ain’t 
no one here as could hold a candle to Young Wild West, 
when it comes ter shootin’ with a rifle. He’s ther Cham- 
pion Deadshot of ther West, so they say.” 

“Well, my friend, what they say is not always true,” 
Wild spoke up. “Just because I have managed to come 
(out a winner in all the contests I have gone into, don’t 
say that there is someone around the country somewhere 
who can beat me.” 

“TIL bet a hundred that there ain’t a galoot here as 
kin do it,” shouted a miner back in the crowd.” 

There was no one to take the bet, and smiling at the 
fellow, Wild said: 

“Don’t go to betting your money on me, because I 
might have an off day, as they call it. The prize is not 
hardly worth enough to make a fellow get down to his 
best, you know/ But I always do my best when I take 
part in a shooting match, whether it’s for fun or for 
fair.” 

The match was advertised to take place at two o'clock, 
and it was not one yet, so the contestants had plenty of 
time to settle as to how it was to be run off. 

Suggestions were made by several. 
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Some wanted to shoot at a barrel-head at a distance of | wives of some of the miners, as well as the children, had 


a hundred yards, with a, three-inch bull’s-eye in the cen- | 


ter. 

But the most of them laughed at this idea, declaring 
that anybody could hit a target like that. 

Hooray Bill was considered an excellent shot with a 
revolver, and it had been said that he had made a great 
record with a rifle when he was on the plains. 

It was evident that he knew something about how a 
shooting match should be handled, for he suggested that 
the target should be placed at a distance of five hundred 
yards from the mark, and that any kind of make of a 
rifle might be used in the contest. 

“Tt will have to be a pretty good-sized bull’s-eye, or it 
will take mighty sharp eyes to see it,” said Fletcher, 
looking at him and shaking his head, as though he was of 
the opinion that the distance was too far. 

“T reckon that can be fixed all right,” our hero spoke 
up. “If you are going to use the head of a barrel for a 
target, just paint it black, with a white bull’s-eye in the 
center that is about two inches in diameter. If there is 
anybody in the crowd who can’t see that at five hundred 
yards he had better give up the idea of shooting. There 
are plenty of barrels oyer at the store, so I reckon you 
can make up half a dozen targets. It may be that the 
bull’s-eye will be hit by every man who shoots, and that 
will leave nothing but a hole, and it will be impossible to 
tell who is the winner. I would suggest that each time 
the bull’s-eye is hit a record be taken of it, and then a 
piece of white paper can be pasted over the bull’s-eye, 
that will fit it nicely. Come to think of it, I think that 
each man should have a bull’s-eye of his own. They can 
easily be made of white paper and the names of the con- 
testants can be written on them by themselves. A. couple 
of tacks would hold the paper in place, and then as each 
shot is made the bull’s-eye can be removed and given to 
the man who fired. After the match is over with the 
judge can look them over and decide upon the winner.” 

“Thats what I call a mighty good suggestion!” ex- 
claimed Bill Fletcher. “What do yer think about it, 
boys?” 

The suggestion was such a good 
present was opposed. to it. 

“Fix up ther target, Bill!” shouted one of the cow- 


one that not a man 


boys. “We’ll go over to ther store an’ see if they’ve got, 


enough paper to make ther bull’s-eyes.” 

“All right,” was the reply, and then the work began on 
the barrels. 

There was plenty of black paint to -be had, and soon 
the heads of half a dozen of them were covered with the 
black fluid. 

It just happened that the storekeeper had the paper 
they wanted, and after a decision had been given all the 
scissors that could be found in the camp were brought 
into use, as the most of them wanted to cut out their 


“own marks. 


Tt was nearly two o’clock when the distance had been 
measured off and one of the barrels set up between the 
forks of a tree that was not far distant from the face of 
the steep cliff back of the camp. 

By this time the girls were on hand. ‘They were glad 
to find that they were not the only females there, for the 


gathered to witness the shooting match, which was some- 
thing new for Hot Lead Gulch—at least that kind of a 
shooting match, for there was plenty of shooting going on 
there almost every day. 

Bill Fletcher was a very. prosperous miner, and when 
everything was in readiness, he invited the contestants to 
drink with him, he being careful to declare that it made 
no difference what they took, whether it was whisky 
straight or ginger-pop. 

This was probably because he knew that Young Wild 
West and Jim Dart did not drink, and also because the 
girls had entered in the match. 

The girls had been talking with the women of the 
camp, and they assured them that they had merely en- 
tered the shooting match for the purpose of helping along 
the widow. They admitted, however, that they could 
shoot very well, but did not expect to come anywhere near 
winning the prize. 

It was just two o’clock when Bill Fletcher, wearing a 
brand-new shirt and a broad-brimmed Stetson hat, led 
the way to the rope that had been drawn between two 
trees for the line to shoot from. 

As the new shirt was of a flaming red he made a con- 
spicuous figure, since there was no one else in the crowd 
who wore a shirt of that color. ; 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I reckon it has all 
been settled as ter how this shootin’ match is to be pulled 
off. Yer all know that ther money that has been paid in, 
amountin’ ter two hundred an’ fifteen dollars, is ter go to 
ther widder of poor John Haker what got killed in a 
blast some time ago while he was tryin’ ter find a lode on 
his claim. Another thing, you all have been told that 
his claim didn’t amount ter much. But ther widder. ain’t 
got no use for it, so we've decided to put it up for a prize 
in this here shootin’ match. Ther winner kin do as he 
pleases with the claim; that’s none of my business. But 
I will say that if there’s such a thing as me winnin’ it I 
won’t put a pick in ther ground, ’cause I’m located purty 
close by it, an’ I reckon E know purty well what there is 
there. Now then, I’m goin’ ter number yer all an’ when 
I call out ther numbers, startin’ from one, I want yer ter 
step up an’ be ready for business. There ain’t no use in 
havin’ any delay about it, cause after ther shootin’ match 
is over we'll have a jolly old time. I want ter say that 
there was one thing that has been forgot. It may be 
(that there will be some ter tie each other, an’ if that’s 
\ther case they kin shoot it out, till the best man is found. 
Now then, if everybody is satisfied with ther arrange- 
ments, we'll go ahead with ther game.” 

Fletcher got a rousing cheer, which told plainly that 
| everyone was satisfied. 

Then he proceeded to give each one of them numbers, 
and as fast as they received them they marked them upon 
the white-paper bull’s-eye along with their names. 

A committee of three was quickly appointed to tack 
the piece of paper in the center of the black circle as 
fast as the contestants shot. 

Wild was the thirty-seventh one on the list, while 
Charlie, Jim and the girls came in ahead of him, Eloise’s 
number being away down to twelve. 


| 
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Our hero was quite well satisfied that there were a few ! The miner who followed made a miss of it. 
there who were expert marksmen. Then came Charlie, who got a bull’s-eye, tieing Ari- 
As it would be an easy matter for him to hit the bull’s- |etta’s shot. 
eye at that distance nine times out of ten, and without} Jim Dart followed him and did the same thing. 
trying hard, either, he expected that there would be sev-| Then no one came within two inches of the record 


eral to tie. . until it came our hero’s turn. 
It happened that Hooray Bill was the thirty-ninth There was nothing for Wild to do but to tie the score, 
man, a cowboy coming in between them. so he took quick aim and did it. 


2 The bull’s-eye that was numbered one was put in posi-| ‘Phe next man failed to get into the tie, and then up 
tion, and then the miner who was to take the first shot stepped Hooray Bill with one of the best rifles to be 
stepped up to the rope, and at a word from Fletcher | found in the crowd, and which he had borrowed. 
placed his rifle to his shoulder. 
Crang! 
As the report rang out one of the committee, who were 
not far from the target, ran up and then called out: 
“Just touched ther edge of ther bull’s-eye. A mighty 
good shot.” 
The man gave a nod of satisfaction. 
“T reckon ‘that ain’t so bad,” he observed. “Now then, 
ther rest of yer kin go ahead an’ see if you kin beat me.” 
He accepted his bull’s-eye with no little pleasure, and 
then No, 2 stepped up to take his chance. i 7 : 
But he was not a very good marksman, for he did not Jim Dart, Wild and Hooray Bill. 
hit the head of the barrel at all. “Now then,” said Bill Fletcher, “here’s where ther real 
He turned red when laughter and jeers were bestowed | shooting comes in.” 
upon him, but contented himself by declaring that he| “I hardly think you can shoot this really out,” Wild 
had only gone into the match to help the widow. spoke up. “I reckon we could keep on the whole after- 
No. 3 did a little better. He managed to land a bullet [noon and hit that bull’s-eye every time. The best way to 
within an inch of the white circle in the center. do it is to make a smaller bull’s-eye, or else make the dis- 
But he was out of it, and he did not appear to be much } tance further.” 
disappointed. “Pm satisfied ter that,” Hooray Bill quickly answered, 


Tt went along in this way until the tenth man took his i the villain felt confident that he was going to win the 


He was very quick and deliberate, and when he fired he, 
too, hit the center of the piece of white paper, ticing the 
score. 

It was very little applause the Boss of the Bad Men 
got, for nearly everyone in the camp was down on him 
for what had happened since Young Wild West and his 
friends had been there. , 

The shooting went on until the last man had fired, and 
as none of them came within two inches of making a tie, 
it lay between; five, who were Arietta, Cheyenne Charlie, 


chance. match. 

ie mailers shot that just beat No. 1, and his friends | “Well, if you're all satisfied we'll add another hundred 
gave him a cheer for it. ‘ jyards ter ther distance, an’ make ther bull’s-eye a little 

But he had failed to hit the bull’s-eye, and then Eloise {smelless? said Fletcher. “How about it?” 
was called. Everybody was satisfied, so the result was that the rope 

She being the first of the girls to shoot, it was only | was taken down and moved a hundred yards away from 
natural that she should receive a cheer from the men. the target. 

Eloise had been taught pretty well by Jim how to} Then some pieces of paper were cut in a circle an inch 
handle a rifle, and when she fired it came within half |in diameter, which was just half the size of those they 
an inch of the center of the bull’s-cye, and she received a|had been shooting at. 
deafening roar of applause. Then Wild made another suggestion. 

But she was very modest about her achievement, and| “Put a pin exactly in the center of the paper,” said 
when she reached the side of Arietta, she said: he. “That will hold it there, and if a bullet happens to 

“Why, that isn’t hard at all. Tm sure you can make a} hit the point squarely it will be driven on through the 
straight center, Arietta.” barrel-head.” 

“Yes, I think so,” was the reply. “I don’t think this} Hooray Bill nodded to indicate that he was satisfied 
is anything hard.” to the arrangement, so of course the rest were. 

It went on, and not a man there could come anywhere} Arietta, being the first to make the center shot, stepped 
near tieing Eloise. up and fired. 

Finally it came Arietta’s turn. She stepped up to the} She failed to hit the pin, but she came so close to it 
line and, taking a quick aim, sent a bullet for a plumb | that. it was dislodged and the paper fell to the ground. 
center. But there was the mark of the bullet, leaving the piece 

The cheering was loud and long after the result had | of paper in the form of a crescent. 
been announced, and taking the piece of paper the girl] Tt was a difficult shot to make, for six hundred yards at 


bowed and smiled at the crowd. such a small bull’s-eye took a very sharp pair of eyes to 
Two cowboys followed her, and each failed to hit the | discern with any degree of plainness. 
bull’s-eye. Charlie and Jim both failed to make what might be 


Then it came Anna’s turn, but the scout’s wife hap-| called a real center, so it looked as though the shooting 
pened to be a little nervous, and she barely hit the edge| match was to be settled without there being any more 
of the bull’s-eye. ties. 
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When the target had been arranged again Wild stepped 
up and, taking a quick aim, pressed the trigger of his 
rifle. 

Crang! 

As the sharp report rang out the committee of three 
near the target uttered a yell. 

Then those who had good eyes could see a faint white 
circle in the center of the black target. ; 

The bullet had struck the pin squarely and driven it 
on through the head of the barrel, and the force of the 
concussion must have stuck the end of the paper to the 
fresh paint. 

Hooray Bill’s face clouded. He had not expected the 
young deadshot to do this, even though he was called the 
champion at the game. But he did not back down and 
when the cheering had subsided he took his place at the 
mark and raised his rifle. 

It was a brand-new barrel-head he was to shoot at, so 
there could be no mistake about it. 

Crang! 

As the report of his riflé rang out the paper disap- 
peared. 

The committee quickly ran to the spot and found it on 
the ground with just the fraction of an inch cut from one 
side, 

“Young Wild West wins ther claim!” shouted one of 
them. “He was ther only one ter make a dead center!” 

Hooray Bill scowled worse than ever, but. when he was 
handed the piece of paper he made the best of it and 
quickly headed for the saloon. ; 

As he was passing where the girls were standing, 
Arietta heard him mutter: 

“Thats all right; but TIl get square with Young Wild 
West afore he owns that claim very long. Hes got ter 
die, an’ that’s all ther is ter it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT OUR FRIENDS FOUND IN THE CAVE. 

Bill Fletcher was not long in looking over the targets, 
and then he gave the official announcement that Young 
Wild West had won the claim. j 

Then he pulled out a legal-looking document from his 
pocket and handed it to our hero. 

“Theres ther paper all made out, with their widder’s 
signature to it, renouncing all claim upon the land. Tt is 
yours, Young Wild West. Go ahead an’ work it, if you 
feel like it. You have won it fair an’ square, an’ it only 
cost you five dollars.” 

The miner laughed as he said this, which showed that 
he hardly thought it worth as much as that. 

But somehow Wild could not help thinking differently. 

Placer mining had been done on the claim, and he had 
noticed that the dry watercourse ran almost directly to 
the crevice he had looked through with Arietta. 

“Well, I reckon we'll move our camp up there, any- 
how,” he said, as he took the document which turned the 
claim over to him. “I don’t know as we will work it very 
much, but we'll stop there as long as we stay in Hot Lead 
Gulch.” i 

“Three cheers for Young Wild West, boys!” shouted 
Fletcher, waving his hat over his head. 


l ‘The crowd responded nobly, but it was not the first time 


they had cheered for the dashing young deadshot. 

“Come, Ht,” said he, “I reckon we'll go back to our 
camp and get things ready to move up to the claim I 
have won.” 

“All right, Wild,” the girl replied. “But let me tell 
you what I heard Hooray Bill saying as he passed me a 
few minutes ago.” 

She lost no time in telling him what the villain had 
said, and also what she had said to him. 
s*That’s all right,” Wild answered. 
loot is after me, without his saying so. 
keep at it until he gets his medicine, 

he does.” 

They all went back to the camp, and then Wing wa 
aroused from a nap and the work of taking down the 
tents and loading the pack-horses was begun without de- 
lay. 

It was not many minutes before they were moving up 
the hill to the cliff. 

The distance, not being very far, they soon got there, 
and then Wild selected a spot that was directly in front 
of the crevice he and Arietta had looked through into 
the cave that lay beyond. 

The only thing objectionable about the place was that 
there was no water there. 

They would have to walk fully thirty yards to get it 
when they needed it. 

But they had water-kegs and pails sufliciently able to 
hold all they wanted, so it would simply be a little more 
work. 

But a pack-horse could bring all they wanted in one 
trip, however. 

Hop and Wing soon got the tents up, and when the 
horses had been placed where they could get plenty to 
eat in the way of grass and shrubs, Wild and Arietta 
turned their attention to the crevice in the face of the 
cliff. i 
They both took a look, and finding that they had made 
no mistake, they called the rest to the spot. 

All hands were soon satisfied about the cave, and then 
our hero set about to find an easy way to remove the big 
rock that closed it. 

There was quite a little slope at the foot of the boulder, 
and as the tents had been placed directly before it, Wild 
soon saw that if the big rock was forced out it might roll 
down and crush them. 

He thought over it for a minute or two, and then he 
said: ; 

“T reckon the tents will have to be moved, because we 
must certainly get that big rock out, and not push it in. 
When it comes out it may come quicker than we think 
and roll right down and clean up the tents.” 

“Thats right, Wild,” nodded the scout. “Well, it 
won’t take very long to move the tents to the right. 
They can be put right up close against the cliffs, then.” 

“All right. Just tell the two Chinamen that they have 
got to do their work over again.” 

Charlie hastened to do this, and though they were a 
little surprised, neither Hop nor Wing made a murmur 
of dissent. 


“I know: the ga- 
I suppose he wil! 
I can’t help it it 


- to be utilized. 
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He soon came back with it, and handing it to Wild, 
said: 

“Seems to be a pretty good-sized cave, too. I wonder 
what we are going to find in here, anyhow ?” 

“Gold, Jim,” Arietta answered, quickly, “I have a 
presentiment to that effect.” 

As Wild held the lantern before him he saw that the 
cave was,not a very wide one, but that it extended back 
much further than the light would reach. 

In some places it was not more than five feet high, 
while in others it went up to double the height. 

The ground was wonderfully level, considering the 
rocky formation of the rest of it. 

Young Wild West boldly stepped forward, for he now 
had the lantern to light his way and there would be no 
danger of stepping into some hole or pitfall. 

The young deadshot had not gone a distance of more 
than fifty feet from the entrance when the unmistakable 
sound of trickling water came to his ears. 

“Do you hear that, Et?” he asked, turning to his sweet- 
heart, who was now right at his side. “I reckon if.we 
stay here very long we won’t have to carry water as far as 
we thought we would,” 

They had all come into the cave but Wing, the cook. 
He was not one of the curious sort, though Hop was. 

As they walked on through the tunnel-like place they 
suddenly came to a wider opening, and then, as Wild held 
the lantern up before him they saw a stream of water 
flowing almost direetly across the cave. 

It disappeared in an opening to the right and went on 
its course underground. 

“Hop,” said Wild, when he saw the Chinaman peering 
over his shoulder, “you go and get a cup. I reckon we 
will have to try this water.” 

“Allee light, Misler Wild,” was the reply, and then 
Hop felt his way through the darkness, for it was dark 
there, in spite of the fact that he could see light ahead. 

As the Chinaman came out he found Wing sitting with 
his back against a rock, dozing away, as usual. 

As he happened to glance off to the right he got sight 
of the head and shoulders of a man, who was behind a 


They went to work with a will and soon had the posi- 
tion of the tents changed. 

Charlie and Jim each took a pick and joined him in the 
work, while Arietta stood close by, watching every move 
they made. 

Anna and Eloise were busying themselves arranging 
things in the tents, as the Chinamen simply put them up. 

Wild soon found that there was only a space about four 
feet long that held the rock in place. 

There was no crack there, so it was really part of the 
face of the cliff. 

“There will have to be a little hammering done, boys,” 
said he, “in order to make the rock break, but I think if 
we dig out alittle bit below the strain caused by the 
weight hanging down will help along.” 

“That’s right,” Jim Dart quickly retorted, and then he 
ran and got a shovel and was soon at work digging. 

But it was not easy digging, for there was so much 
rock there which was broken and cracked that a piek had 


But Young Wild West and his partners knew just how 
to vo at such things, and in a very short time they had 
dug away under the rock, taking care to remove the dirt 
and stones, so it might have a chance to fall outward if 
it broke away all of a sudden. 

Then the crowbar and a couple of axes were brought 
ato play and in Jess than five minutes there was a sharp 
srack and the rock broke away. 

Tt only fell a little way out and then became wedged. 

“That’s all right, boys,” said our hero, giving a nod of 
satisfaction. “I reckon a little prying with the crowbar 
will finish the job now.” 

“Sartin,” the scout retorted, as he took up the crow- 
bar and went at work. 

As soon as he got a chance to get a purchase on the 
rock Charlie put his strength on.the bar. 

Slowly the rock became dislodged, and ‘then over it 
fell, rolling down-to the short level spot below with a 
crash. 

It had not been a very thick one, and when they saw 
the cave within, with-an opening quite large enough for 


twe men to walk in abreast, our friends were elated. rock. 
But it was so dark back into the cave that they could | The fellow dropped down out of sight just then, but 
not see but a short distance. |he was not quick enough to keep Hop from recognizing 


“Looks as black as ink in there, I reckon,” Charlie | him. 
observed, shrugging his shoulders. “I’ve seen lots ofj It was Hooray Bill that the Chinaman had seen, and 
caves, but I never seen one as black as that. What do yer | knowing that he had made an important discovery the 
spose makes it, Wild?” clever Chinaman quickly aroused his brother and told him 
“The rocks must be black themselves, I suppose, Char-!to take the cup back into the cave and tell Wild that the 
lie,” was the reply. “Then, as there is no chance for| Boss Bad Man was lurking near the spot, and that he had 
light to get in there, only from the entrance here, it is|no doubt discovered the fact that they had struck a cave 
only natural that it should be dark there. But we. will| there. 
take a look in and find out.” __ Hop felt that he had better stay there himself, for he 
Arietta ran to the side of her dashing young lover as|might stand a chance of keeping the villains away, for 
he said this, and as he stepped through the opening she| he knew very well there must be more than one there. 
was right at his heels. Wing hurried in with the cup, but having been half * 
They walked back for perhaps twenty feet, and then|asleep when his brother spoke to him, he was muddled 
the inky gloom prevented them from seeing anything] up a little and he forgot to say anything about the fact 
further. that Hooray Bill was near the spot, as he handed the 
“Get a lantern, Jim,” Wild called out, and Dart pace | TORNE deadshot the cup. 
tened to obey. Wild took it from him, and then holding the lantern 
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cup into the water, Hooray Bill, and bounding, hit him on the arm, explod- 
He tasted it and found that it could not be beat. Then Jing at the same time. 

all of them wanted to have a drink of the water. He was sent rolling over and over down the little hill 
Wild dipped the cup in again, intending to give it to|he had been creeping up, while his friends turned and 

Arietta, and just then he got sight of the bottom of the |fled in wild alarm. 

stream, which was very shallow. i 
“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “The bottom of the 

stream seems to be of solid gold! I reckon I didn’t do so 

bad when I won this claim, after all. PI bet all I’m 


over the stream he dropped to his knees and dipped : The cracker struck the ground within two feet of 


The Boss of the Bad Men was not hurt any, and he 
quickly got upon his feet and ran after his friends. 

They did not stop until they had reached a dense 
growth of pines, something like a couple of hundred 
worth that the shot I fired at that target has been the | yards further down toward the collection of shanties that 
means of my winning my weight in gold.” formed the mining camp of Hot Lead Gulch. 

Before anyone could make a reply a loud report sound-| Hop was standing there laughing when Young Wild 
ed from the outside. ‘|West came out of the cave, followed by his partners and 

This seemed to bring Wing to his full senses, and he |the girls. 
ange exclaimed : “Where are they, Hop?” our hero asked in his cool and 
“Misler Wild, Hoolay Bill allee samee out lere! Hop {easy way. “I reckon you must have given them quite a 
tellee me to tellee you, but me allee samee forgetee.” scare again.” 
That was quite enough for Young Wild West and his| “Lat light, Misler Wild,” replied the Celestial, smil- 
partners, and they at once made a bolt through the tun- [ing blandly. “Ley allee samee getee behind um tlees 
nel, the girls following them. down lere, and len me no see lem some more. Hoolay 
Bill velly muchee coward, so be. Did my blother tellee 


3 CHAPTER X. 

WILD FINDS THAT HE HAS WON HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

Hooray Bill and the five men who had sworn to stick to 
him, no matter what happened, had come up the hill to 
watch and see what Young Wild West and his friends did 
when they pitched their tents on the claim that had been 
won by the dashing young deadshot. 

They crept to within about a hundred feet of the camp 
after they saw our friends go into the cave, which was a 
big surprise to them, for no one had dreamed that such a 
thing as a cave had existed there. 

They waited for a few minutes, and then when they 
saw that the Chinaman who had been left there had fal- 
len asleep they decided to creep up to the camp and 
steal what they could without arousing him. 

But just as they got ready to do this Hop Wah came 
out, and Hooray Bill had barely time to get down behind 
a rock before he was discovered—at least that is what he | would not be advisable for all hands to go into the cave 
thought. again at one time. 


: to hully upee and comee outee um cave?” 
But as has been already stated, Hop had = “Jim,” said our hero, “I reckon you can go down that 


“No, Hop, he didn’t. He didn’t tell us until after 
we heard your big firecracker go off. I suppose that re- 
minded him of what you had told him. But it’s all right, 
anyhow. The sneaking galoots didn’t do you any harm.” 

“Me allee samee forgetee, Misler Wild,” spoke up the 
cook, looking at the young deadshot in a pleading way. 
“Me no letee happen some more, so be. Me sleepee when 
my blother wakee me up velly muchee quickee. He tellee 
me you wantee cup, and len he tellee me sometling about 
Hoolay Bill be velly close to um camp. Me forgetee lat 
until me hear um fireclacker go bang! Me velly muchee 
solly.” 

“All right, Wing,” answered Wild, who was now smil- 
ing at the earnest way in which the Shenae spoke. 
“It’s all right, anyhow.” 

But what had happened taught our friends ‘that it 


him all right, and he sent Wing into the cave to let Wild | way and keep a watch on the villains. Arietta, Hop and I 

know about it. will go back into the cave and see about a way to get 
But all the while he was keeping watch on the rocks|some of the gold out of that stream of water. Charlie 

and was holding a big firecracker in his hand. will stay here right at the camp with Anna, Eloise and 
There was no fire ‘to ignite the fuse, but Hop was|Wing. That will be a sure way of keeping the- galoots 

smoking a cigar, as he usually was when he had nothing | from finding out what is going on.’ 

else to do. Jim and the scout nodded. 

“Boys,” said Hooray Bill, in a whisper, to his friends,| Wild told Hop to get an extra lantern, so they would 
“I reckon if we sneak around we kin get there an’ git|have plenty of light, and then with pick, shovel and a 
square on that heathen. Come on! Let’s try it, anyhow.” ;pan he and Arietta led the way back into the cave. 

So the villains lost no time in creeping around, and in| They went on through until they reached the wide, 
less than three minutes they were approaching the camp |open space where the water was, and then without loss of 
under the cliff. time the young deadshot stepped into the stream, which 

But Hop had got sight of them as they crossed an open |was only to the depth of his ankles. 
spot. With one lantern either side of the stream, which was 

He waited until the villains were within twenty feet |not more than five feet in width, he could see pretty well 
of the two tents, and then, as our hero had not appeared | what he was doing. 
yet, he touched the fuse of the big cracker to the lighted | He drove the pick hard into the bottom and had the 
end of his cigar, and then taking aim, hurled it straight |satisfaction of making-it stick there. 
at the creeping scoundrels. Ii was virgin gold, as far as he could guess just then, 
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so when he had wrenched the pick lose he gave it another 
stroke. 

He kept on doing this until he had loosened quite a 
quantity of something, and when it was pried out and 
lifted out upon the rocky. flooring of the cave he was 
well satisfied that it was ninety per cent. pure gold. 

Then he was not long in discovering that it ran in a 
layer of about three inches thick at the bottom of the 
stream. 

Below that was nothing but a bed of rock that was 
almost as soft as pumice stone.’ 

“Et,” said he, “I’m going to keep on until I ae out 
just about my weight in gold. That will be for me, and 
Pll consider it the prize I won at the shooting match. 
After that we will proceed to get out the rest of the gold, 
which will be divided among us and the widow in Phoe- 
‘nix. This adventure of ours you might call winning my 
weight in gold.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOORAY BILL FINDS A TRATTOR. 

Tt will be necessary for us to follow the six villains who 
had been sent away from the camp of our friends in such 
a hurry by Hop’s big firecracker. 

Not until they reached the cover of the pines did they 
stop running, and then taking up a position from which 
they could watch the camp they soon saw our hero and 
the rest of the party appear on the scene. 

“Boys, if they start this way, I reckon we'll have to 
make ourselves scarce mighty quick,” said Hooray Bill. 
“But it don’t seem as though they are going to come.” 

There was one man among em who was pretty | 
shrewd. 

His name was Digby, and he was scarcely more than 
twenty-one. He was about the best looking one of the 
lot, too. 

It happened that he had been one of the first to start in 
prospecting on the site, so he knew the lay of the land 
pretty well. 

“Bill,” said he, “no one would ever have thought that 
there was a cave runnin’ back into that cliff, would they?” 

“No,” replied the Boss Bad Man. 

“Well, do’ yer know one thing?” and Digby shook his 
head in a knowing way. “There’s a sort of cave in ther 
` ravine right back of that cliff, an’ it sorter strikes me 
that maybe it might lead into ther one them galoots has 
found. I found it one day a couple of months ago, and it 
struck me then that it would be a bully place ter hide in, 
in case a feller got in trouble an’ wanted ter keep out of 
ther way. That was afore I j’ined in with you fellers ter 
steal what we could from ther miners of Hot Lead Gulch. 
Spose we go on around an’ git into this ravine, an’ then 
go up ter ther cave I ‘spoke about. I never went back 
very far into it, so I won’t say that it does j’ine this other 
one that they’ve found.” 

Hooray Bill thought a moment, and then he nodded his 
approval. 

“J reckon it will be worth while to take a look at the 
place, anyhow,” he said. “Come on, well go around 
there, if we kin git around without bein’ seen by Young 
Wild West an’ his pards.” 

“Here comes one of ’em this way now,” spoke up one of 
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the others, who had got a glimpse of Jim Dart as he left 
the camp. “There goes Young Wild West an’ ther yaller- 
haired gal an’ one of ther Chinese into ther cave, an’ 
they’re carryin’ a pick an’ shovel with em. ‘There must 
be somethin’ in there, or they wouldn’t be doin’ that.” 

Hooray Bill had just time to catch a glimpse of Wild, 
Arietta and Hop as they disappeared into the cave. 

Then it struck him very forcibly that the probability 
was that our friends had found gold in the cave. 

He was really eager to get around in the ravine Digby 
had spoke of, so without any further waste of time, they 
set out, and keeping the rocks and trees between them 
and the camp, they went on until they had passed all the 
claims that were being worked by the miners of the 
camp. 

Then they turned to the right, and under the lead of 
Digby, reached the ravine in about five minutes. 

The six villains kept on, and when they were pretty 
well tired out they came to the cave Digby had spoken of. 

The villainous young man soon proved to his com- 
panions that he had been there before, for he went in- 
side and found a pitch-pine torch, which he had used 
when he was there before. 

This he lighted. 

They pushed on through the cave, which was not more 
than ten feet in width, and when they had covered about 
fifty feet they found that it was really more of a passage 
than a cave. 

When they had gone about one hundred and, fifty feet 
from the mouth of the underground pass€ge the sharp 
„thud of a pick as it struck some hard substance came to 
\their ears with startling distinctness. 

They all stopped still in their tracks and listened. 

Then the picking continued for about two minutes, 
and then an exultant cry sounded. 

Tt was the yoice of Arietta, and then the villains knew 
that they had really struck the right place. 

“Let me go ahead an’ see what’s up,” whispered. Digby. 
“You fellows stay here till I come back.” 

“All right,” answered Hooray Bill. “Go ahead.” 

Digby started off through the darkness, and he could 
not have got more than ten feet away when Hooray Bill 
dropped upon his hands and knees. 

“Pm goin’, too, boys,” he whispered. “I want ter see 
what’s goin’ on in there, an’ I won’t let Digby know that 
I’m follerin’ him.” 

The rest nodded assent to this. 

Hooray Bill crept along noiselessly and it was only a 
short time before he saw a glare of light ahead. 

He paused a moment and got sight of Digby crouching 
in a niche through which the light came. 

Moving stealthily forward, he was soon within six feet 
of the young man, without letting him know of his pres- 
ence. 

Meanwhile Digby was watching something with the 
greatest of interest. 

Hooray Bill could not get close enough to see what it 
was, but he contented himself with waiting. 

Presently Digby turned and crept slowly back. When 
he was right alongside of Hooray Bill he muttered some- 
thing which the leader of the gang was able to under- 
stand, 
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What Digby said was: Young Wild West has struck a 
pile of virgin gold in there, an’ you kin bet that some of 
it is goin’ ter be mine. I won’t say a word to Hooray Bill 
an’ ther rest about it, an’ then I won’t have ter divide 
with anybody.” 

Hooray Bill followed him, still not letting him know of 
his presence. 

“So that’s his game, is it?” he thought. “Well, PUH 
jest show that galoot that he ain’t goin’ ter fool us that 
way.” 

Digby soon reached those in waiting, and when he 
found that Hooray Bill was not there he looked surprised 
and asked what had become of him. 

The question had hardly escaped his lips when a heavy 
hand struck him on the back and sent him sprawling upon 
the ground. 

“Here I am, you sneakin’ traitor!” said the Boss of the 
Bad Men.: “I reckon you have got ter take your medicine. 
L heard what yer was saying ter yourself back in there. 
So yer don’t mean ter let us have any of ther gold that 

“Young, Wild West has found. do yer? All right. Boys, 
jest tie up this galoot. Hes a low-down traitor! He 
seen Young Wild West takin’ out gold back there in ther 
cave, an’ he says ter himself that he ain’t goin’ ter say 
nothin’ about it, so he kin go there an’ git what he wants 

Í without us knowing nothin’ about it. That means that 
ther galoot has got ter die.” 


They all sided in with him, and in less time than it’ 


takes to record it, Digby was bound hand and foot and 
gagged. 

“Now then,” said Hooray Bill, “if one of you boys 
will agree ter watch this here traitor while ther rest of 
us goes back there an’ takes a look at things, everything 
will be: all right.” 

One of them quickly volunteered to do this, so the 
other four quickly started through the passage. 

They crept on to the end of it, and then, sure enough, 
they reached the cave where Young Wild West and Hop 
were at work. 

It happened just then that 
carry what they had taken from 
stream outside to the others. 

There was one big Inmp left that was nearly round. 

The villains heard our hero say that they would leave 
that until they came back again, and as soon as they had 
taken their departure Hooray Bill slipped out through 
the opening and walked stealthily across the cave. 

He jumped over the stream and picked up the lump, 
which was so heavy that he could scarcely carry it. 

Back he and then he whispered to his com- 
panions: 

“We'll take this here lump of gold an’ tie it around ther 
neck of Digby. With his arms an’ feet tied T don’t hard- 
ly think he'll be able ter git away. We'll leave him right 
in ther cave back there, an’ then we won’t have ter watch 
him so much.” 

Back they went, and soon with the aid of a lariat they 


our friends concluded to 
the bottom of the 


came, 
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had tied the lump of gold about the neck of the man 
they called the traitor. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Young Wild West was very good at estimating weight, 
and when he had taken out enough of the gold to equal 
his own weight, according to his estimation, he decided to 
let the work stop until the following day. 

Just then they saw Jim coming up the hill. The boy 
was carrying his rifle on his shoulder, which told that 
there was no danger lurking near, as far as he knew. 


As he reached it he was just in time to see the three 
villains enter the passage that he knew nothing about. 

“Halt!” he cried out, sharply. 

One of them turned and fired, but the bullet went wide 
of its mark. 

Wild’s revolver spoke three times in quick succession, 
and though one of the villains was really out of sight as 
the last shot sounded, he brought down the whole three 
of them. : 

Charlie and Jim were right behind him now, and with 
the*lantern they soon found the three men—dead. 

When the three fiends got outside Digby was sitting 


As he neared the camp all hands were startled by alupon the ground, still holding the chunk of gold to keep 


cry for help. 

Young Wild West lost no time in clambering up to the 
mouth of the cave. 

The next minute the form of a creeping man showed 
up before him. 

“Save.me! Save me!” was the agonizing cry that 
came from the man, as he crept nearer. “Hooray Bill is 
after me. Hes goin’ ter kill me!” 

“You come on ont, hurry up!” Wild commanded. 


it from falling upon his neck. 

Wild drew his knife. and cut him loose. 

“How did that thing get tied around your neck?” he 
asked. 

“TIl make a clean breast of it all, Young Wild West,” 
the villain answered, and then he related the whole story, 
just as it had happened. 


“So you turned traitor, eh? Well, if I did the right 


| thing I would turn you over to the miners and tell them 


Then he saw that the man was carrying a lump of gold jall about it. But since you managed to get through the 
that was pressed tightly to his breast, while a rope was | cave with that chunk of gold I am going to give it to you. 


wound about it and fastened about his neck. 


You got touched with a bullet, I see, but Charlie will soon 


Another shot rang out and the man carrying the lump | fix that up, and when he has done so I am going to give 


of gold nearly fell flat upon the rocky floor. 


you just half an hour to light out for other parts. How 


It was then that our hero became aware that somebody | does that strike you, you sneaking coyote ?” 


was pursuing the helpless man, after having failed to hit 
him with the two shots fired. 

A hoarse cry sounded, and then quickening footsteps 
were heard in the cave. 


“Thank you, Young Wild West! Thank you!” came 
the fervent reply. “PI never do another wrong thing 
as long as I live. You are altogether too good to sich a 
fellow as I am. I honestly believe that if you didn’t fire 


Wild could not see a thing, but he took a chance andy that shot in ther dark Hooray Bill would have killed me 


fired. 

Crack! 

It was a shot in the dark, but much depended on it. - 

The fact was that Digby had not been tied as tightly 
as Hooray Bill and the rest of the villains thought, and 
while they were talking and planning what they meant to 
do that night he managed to get his hands loose. 

Realizing that he must run for it, Digby scrambled to 
his feet, and holding the big lump of gold to his side he 
ran through the dark passage toward the cave that had 
been discovered by Young Wild West and his friends. 

Leaping over the stream and still keeping a tight hold 
upon the lump of precious metal, Digby went on, calling 
for help, as has been described. : 

It was Hooray Bill who fired the shots, one of them 
grazing the shoulder of the man they called the traitor, 
but he kept on. 

As Young Wild West fired the shot in the dark it hap- 
pened that the Boss Bad Man was directly in range of it, 
and right behind him was another of the gang. 

The bullet struck him and caught the man behind him. 

Down went both in a heap. 

_. The other three ño sooner saw what had happened 
than they turned and fled back into the passage. 

The sharp ears of Young Wild West heard the two men 
fall, though he could not see them. Regardless of the 
fact that he might be rushing straight into danger, he 
darted into the cave and hurried through to the spot the 
-gold had been taken from. 


when he fired ag’in, which he was certainly goin’ ter do. 
Thank you! Thank you!” 

Soon Digby, after again thanking Wild and the rest, 
set out, carrying the lump of gold, which he had wrapped 
in a piece of blanket our friends had supplied him with, 
and that was the last they ever saw of him. : 

Our friends got every bit of the gold out of the cave, 
and it amounted to quite considerable. 

That which had been brought out first was found to 
weigh almost exactly the same as our hero, so when Wild 
heat alt the contestants in the shooting match he cer- 
tainly won his weight in gold. 

Our friends went on to Phoenix from there, and they 
found the widow and turned over what they thought was 
right to her,-leaving her a very happy woman indeed. 

THE END. 

Read “YOUNG WILD WEST AND THE HOLD-UP 
MEN; or, HOW ARIETTA PAID HER RANSOM,” 
which will be the next number (372) of “Wild West 
Weekly.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE :—All back numbers of this week- 
ly except the following are in print: 1 to 28, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 36 to 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 50, 51. If you can- 
not obtain the’ ones you want from any newsdealer, 
send the price in money or postage stampseby mail. to 
FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION . 
SQUARE, New York City, and you will receive the copies 
you order, by return mail. 
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SOME GOOD ARTICLES. _ 


Richard Sharp, of the Jubilee Stamp House, North Bersted, 
Bognor, has been collecting postage stamps for forty-four 
years. He has an entire room papered with them, and fes- 
toons of stamps hang across the room. There are about five 
million stamps in all, and their face value is $400,000. 


Recently the water works company in Pekin, when digging 
the ground in front of Prince Kung’s establishment to lay 
down service pipes, discovered a jade bridge measuring over 
thirty Chinese feet. It is reported that as it was a piece of 
antiquity the company decided not to disturb it without au- 
thority, and the valuable bridge was again covered up. 


The crossing from France to England in an air craft, while 
at present remarkable and unusual, presages the day when 
such flights will cease to cause newspaper mention. As the 
machines require no light visible from below, and can travel 
in the dark, their development would seem to provide unusual 
facilities for the smuggler. Articles of size and weight would 
not be available, but the small and costly things, such as dia- 
monds and other jewels, and certain drugs, etc., offer a cargo 
of great value which can be carried in hand satchels. 


Ninety per cent sulphur is the find made by Capt. Frank 
Meerwaldt, a prospector, in the rim of a crater on the top of 
Mount Makushin, in the northern islands, according to a re- 
port brought by the steamer Homer, arriving last evening 
from the Pribyloff group. The prospector has staked out his 
unique claim, and he expects to make considerable money out 
of it, He presented a specimen of the sulphur to Capt. Don- 
aldson of the Homer, and also sent a box of the stuff to the 
Seattle Exposition. 


In North Wales there is a section of single line worked on 
the electric train staff system. When the signalman tried re- 
cently to draw a staff from the instrument in order to despatch 
a train, he was unable to do so. The failure of the instru- 
ment lasted for nearly five hours. Investigation revealed that 
a small fly had crept into the instrument and apparently died 
while in the act of examining the delicate mechanism of one 
of the contacts, leaving its tiny body as an insuperable barrier 
to the passage of the electric current. 
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An army of 319,000 English boys is included in the various 
plans now being considered by the War Office. It is a scheme 
of Haldane’s, and it is designed to make it a feeder to the Terri- 
torial force of the empire. Mr, Haldane would form cadet 
corps in the elementary schools and elsewhere, where boys 
would receive a thorough military training. It will have to 
avoid competition with cadet corps which are already in exist- 
ence, such as the Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Brigade, the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, the Jewish Brigade and the Roman Catholic 
Brigade. The scheme of the War Office is to combine all 
these organizations, which at present have a strength that is 
estimated as follows: Boy Scouts, 200,000; Boys’ Brigade, 
65,000; Church Lads’ Brigade, 40,000; London Diocesan Chureh 
Lads, 7,000; Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 4,000; Jewish Lads’ Bri- 
gade, 3,000—total, 319,000. 


GRINS AND CHUCKLES. 


Mrs. Parsnips (engaging a cook)—Oh, there’s one thing. 
We are vegetarians. Does that make any difference to you? 
Mrs. Butterfat—Is beer a vegetable, mum? 


Judge—This lady declares that you hugged her at the base- 
ball game. The Accused—Couldn’t’ help it, Judge. She was 
sitting next me when one of our boys swatted a homer over 
left field fence! 


The Builder (to the new foreman)—Well, Tim, getting on 
right? Where are all the hands? The Foreman—Sure, I’ve 
sacked ’em all to show ’em who’s foreman now. 


“Ah! Back from your vacation, I see. Did you find what 
you wanted—an obscure little village, far away from civiliza- 
tion?” “My dear boy, it exceeded my wildest dreams. Why 
that town didn’t even issue summer postcards!” 


“Tommy, I am sorry, but I will have to whip you for fight- 
ing when I told you you mustn’t. What were you and Jimmy 
White quarrelling about?” “Why, mom, he said you were ten 
years older than his mother, and I told him he was a liar.” 
“Well, Tommy, I don’t approve of your fighting, but under 
the circumstances—— Here’s a quarter for you and I'll ask 
your papa to take you to the moving picture show to-night 
when he comes home.” 


A bishop was’ recently a guest at the home of a friend who 
had two charming daughters. One morning the bishop, ac- 
companied by the two young ladies, went out in the hope of 
catching some trout. An old fisherman, out for the same pur- 
pose, wishing to appear friendly, called out: “Ketchin’ many, 
pard?” The bishop, drawing himself up to his full height, re- 
plied: “Brother, I am a fisher of men.” “You’ve got the 
right kind o’ bait, all right,” was the fisherman’s rejoinder. 


Cornelius V. Collins, criminologist and superintendent of 
New York’s State prisons, narrated at a dinner in Troy some 
reminiscences of his interesting work. “A clever criminal of 
gluttonous proclivities,” he said, “once couched a complaint 
in rather neat terms. My inspector, entering this man’s cell 
one day, found it very hot and stuffy. ‘Why have you got 
your ventilator closed?’ he asked. ‘Well, inspector, yer honor, 
the last time I had the ventilator open a wasp flew in, you 


| see, and carried off my dinner while my back was turned.’ ” 
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THE INDIANS TACKLE UNCLE PETER NIXON 


By RALPH FENTON. 


I have before me an old circus bill, on which my uncle, Peter 
Nixon, is represented as “Signor Gianiti,” and pictured as 
tossing cannon balls in the air as a boy would fling up apples. 
The bill says of him: “We will pay a reward of $1,000 to any- 
one who can match him in feats of strength.” For five or six 
years he traveled with one show and another as “the original 
cannon ball man,” and it is a solemn fact that he performed 
everything put down for him on the bills. He was a veritable 
Goliath in strength, fairly skilled in boxing and wrestling, and 
many a local celebrity who took hold of Uncle Peter to lay 
him in the dust went away sadder and wiser. In 1860 he be- 
came disgusted with travel, married a widow in St. Paul, and 
after the honeymoon the pair settled down on a piece of wild 
land a few miles from New Ulm. As Peter had not been able 
to save any money on the road he figured that he conldn’t do 
worse as a pioneer. He was, moreover, rather taken with the 
idea of pioneer life, and when he found himself buried in the 
woods, four or five miles from thé nearest settler, and deprived 
of everything in the way of luxury, he was not a bit dis- 
couraged. 

When the Indian troubles of 1862 first began to crop up Un- 
cle Peter and his wife were urged to seek the protection of 
some fort or settlement. By this time he had a clearing of 
twenty acres or more about his house, had planted corn and 
potatoes, and was the owner of a yoke of oxen, a horse, a cow, 
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horse. As the sun went down he barred the door, put the 
shutters up to the windows, and turned his faithful dog 
out doors, that he might give the alarm in case the Indians 
came secretly under cover of darkness to set fire to the cabin. 
The arms in the house consisted of a rifle, a double-barreled 
shotgun, and a revolver. Mrs. Nixon had practiced shooting 
with the revolver, and though not a good marksman, she had 
considerable nerve. 


Before building the cabin Uncle Peter had dug out a large 
hole for a cellar. On this last night of grace, leaving his wife 
and dog to watch and listen, he opened the trap in the floor, 
and jumped down to a night of hard labor. Beginning at one 
end of the pit with pick and shovel, he excayated a trench two 
feet wide and fourteen feet long. At this distance he dug out 
a chamber as big as a hogshead, and then he drove a stick 
through the roof of it until it reached the surface of the 
ground. This was about three feet above him, and as he pulled 
the stick down again and applied his eye to the hole he could 
see a star in the heavens. It was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing before he had finished his work, and he now felt that he 
could defy any element which the Indians could bring against 
him. $ 

The night passed without the slightest alarm, and the morn-' 
ing brought such a beautiful day, and everything seemed so 
peaceful, that between nine and ten o'clock Uncle Peter deter- 
mined to venture out. One of the calves had returned to the 
barn, and when he left the cabin it was for the purpose of driv- 
ing it off again. The calf moved around the corner of the barn 
as Nixon approached, and just as he was turning the corner 


and several head of young stock. To leave his farm would be, after it five Indians in war paint appeared before him. Each 


to leave everything to go to ruin, and he determined to stick. 
When this decision was made known to his wife she declared 
that she would also remain, although he was anxious to have 
her seek protection in the nearest settlement. Uncle Peter had 
had time to learn something of Indian character, there being 
scarcely a day but that he encountered some of them, and while 
many called him “brother,” and expressed the greatest ad- 
miration for him, he felt that his scalp would be no safer than 
any other man’s in case the redskins went on the warpath. 
His decision to remain had no sooner been taken than he be- 
gan preparations to defend his own. He strengthened the sin- 
gle door to his cabin, made loopholes at different points, and 
built heavy shutters for the windows. The next move was to 
make the roof fireproof. By filling the spaces between the 
binders, which ran lengthwise with the roof, with earth, he 
very nearly ‘accomplished the object sought for. 


The cabin stood on a knoll about 200 feet from a creek. 

Peter had only one barrel which he could fill with water. 
The log barn stood about 250, feet from the house, and that 
structure he, of course, had no idea of defending. If attacked 
by the Indians they would probably shoot the stock and set fire 
to the barn at once. His preparations for a siege had not 
gone unnoticed by the Indians, who called at the cabin as 
usual, and who seemed to have anything else but murder in 
their hearts. They asked why he was going to all that trou- 
ble, and he answered that some bad white men had sworn to 
have his life, and he wanted to be ready for them. It is 
doubtful if the redskins believed his story, while, on the other 
hand, he dropped no hint that he anticipated any trouble. 


When the various tribes were all ready the war opened, and 
bhey turned themselves loose to kill and scalp. For three days 
not an Indian appeared at Uncle Peter’s cabin, nor did he see 
one in the neighborhood. This he took as a hint that their 
plans were about ripe, and he kept his weather eye open. On 
the afternoon of the day before the war whoop sounded he 
decided to turn all his stock loose, to run their chances, and it 
may be said here that he afterward recovered the oxen and the 


of his arms was seized by a warrior, and as he stood there, too 
dazed and dumfounded for a moment to speak or act, the 
leader of the Indians chuckled his satisfaction and said: 

“Good. Little Crow want you. Come ‘long.” 

His words seemed to arouse Uncle Peter from his trance. 
With a yell, which could have been heard above any war- 
whoop, he flung the two warriors to right and left, and seized 
the leader. In a jiffy he had shaken him loose from his weap- 
ons and slammed him against the barn with awful force. It 
was a little surprise party for the Indians, you see, and before 
they could rally the “Signor” doubled one up with a kick in 
the stomach, smashed another’s face with a blow of his fist, 
and after swinging the leader in the air and hurling him to 
the ground, the cannon ball man made a run for the cabin, 
and reached it without being fired at. After the uprising had 
been subdued and peace restored, he was told that the plan was 
to capture him alive for torture. In his tussle with them he 
broke one Indian’s arm and severely bruised two others. 


When Uncle Peter dashed into his cabin he made his wife 
acquainted with the situation in a word, and they picked up 
the guns and went to the loopholes to watch the enemy. Had 
he sallied out with his rifle he might have killed two or three 
of them, for they were badly ‘demoralized, and made no move 
for half an hour. Then they set the barn on fire, and retreated 
to the cover of the woods, and no one appeared in sight until 
mid-afternoon. Then Indians showed themselves at half a 
dozen points out of rifle range, and a boy twelve or thirteen 
years of age, who had been captured four or five miles away, 
was ordered forward to summon Uncle Peter to surrender. He. 
was weeping as he approached. His mother and brother had 
been killed, he said, and the woods were full of Indians in war 
paint. He had been told to say that if the pioneer did not at 
once come out and give himself up no mercy would be shown 
him. Uncle Peter wanted the lad to come into the house, 
which move he could have safely carried out; but he replied 
that two or three of the Indians whom he knew had promised 
him protection, and he believed he wouid be safer outside the 
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cabin than in it. He was instructed to inform Little Crow, 
or whoever was in command, that the inmates of the cabin 
would fight to the last, and in the course of the next quarter 
of an hour the redsking moved up so as to encircle the cabin 
and opened a hot fire. They were sheltered behind trees and 
stumps and logs, but they simply wasted their ammunition. 
Such portholes as were not in use were kept plugged up, and 
there was little chance for a stray bullet to find a victim. 
The firing had been maintained for nearly an hour before 
Uncle Peter made reply. He had been watching two warriors 
who had secured a position behind a log within fair rifle shot. 
For awhile they were very cautious about exposing themselves, 
but the silence maintained by the besieged finally emboldened 
them and made them reckless. They no longer sheltered them- 
selves, but seemed to vie with each other in making targets of 
themselves. 

Uncle Peter’s shotgun was loaded with buckshot, and, after 
he had watched the redskins until he believed he had a fair 
shot, he blazed away, having a barrel for each, and both fell 
to the ground, One died almost instantly, but the other kicked 
occasionally for half an hour. Their fall was greeted with a 
chorus of yells, and the Indians ceased firing and gathered to- 
gether in council. 3 

If there was a weak point in the situation, they meant to 
find it. I 

After the roof had been covered with dirt and the cabin 
loopholed, Uncle Peter realized that he was far from safe. 

There were points not covered by the loopholes, and there 
were more loopholes than defenders. 

If they were determined to burn him out they could do it. 


It was sundown before the redskins made another move. 

Then they opened fire again, but concentrated it on one end | 
and one side of the house, and as the shadows of evening came 
they crept much nearer and occasionally uttered a whoop of 
exultation, 

My uncle reasoned, and quite correctly, that the savages 
preferred him alive to dead, and would risk something to make 
him prisoner. É 

If they set fire to the cabin it would be in hopes to drive 
out the inmates, but it was not likely they would resort to this 
expedient until they had failed in other things. 

They were more likely to try a battering-ram on the door as 
the first move. à 

This door had been made of inch plank hung on very heavy 
hinges, and was defended by two bars, but of course it could 
be crushed in if the Indians brought a log into play anq their 
proceedings Were not interfered with. 

There was a loophole on each side of the door, and Nixon 
took one, armed with the shotgun, and his wife took the other, 
having the revolver. 

No attention was paid to any other point. 

It was not a moonlight night, but there was sufficient light 
to see stumps forty feet away, and no Indian could approach 
the door without being seen. 

When night had fully settled down ten or twelve Indians, 
who carried the trunk of a small tree for a battering-ram, 
boldly approached the door. 

If they knew of the loopholes on that side they must have 
argued the attack on the other would keep the two defende:s 
busy. , 

They exhibited perfect confidence in their approach, and 
were giving the log a pendulum motion to make ready for the 
blow when Uncle Peter and his wife opened fire. 

The reports of the firearms were followed by screams and 
yells and groans,:and the log was dropped and thé redskins 
fled to cover. 


The fire of the Indians about the house now ceased entirely, 
and all drew off for another council. 

Uncle Peter felt pretty certain what the decision would be. 

They would not care to waste further time in seeking to 
make him prisoner, though it would have delighted them to 
torture him in revenge for their losses. 


He instructed his wife to remove their valuables to the 
chamber he had dug out, and she had not yet completed this 
work when he heard three different parties of Indians at work 
around the house. k 

As near as he could make out they were piling brush against 
the logs, but at such points as could not be reached by bullets 
from the lookholes. 

After a quarter of an hour he had proof that his surmises 
were correct. 

The darkness began to light up as three separate fires were 
kindled, and there was no longer any questions that they 
meant to roast the defenders out. 


They yelled and screamed as the flames grew brighter, and 
stationed themselves to cover the door and windows with their 
fire. x 

The logs had been cut two years, but were not yet thoroughly 
seasoned, and burned slowly, while the earth on the roof kept 
the flames from the shingles. 

It was nearly half an hour before the heat became danger- 
ous, and then preparations were made to retreat to the cellar. 

After Mrs. Nixon had descended, my uncle pulled all the fur- 
niture into the center of the room, set fire to the straw bed, 
and as he passed through the trap he fastened it from below. 

The Indians would expect the fire to drive the pair out, and 
when it failed to they might come close enough to investigate 
and suspect the truth. 

Uncle Peter took no light with him into his burrow, and 
the feelings of the pair as they sat in the darkness can better 
be imagined than described. 

Not a sound could be heard, and it was so long before fire 
began to drop through the floor that they had almost come to 
believe the flames had died out. 

They had been in the chamber a full hour before the struc- 
ture fell in a heap into the cellar. 


The logs were not yet burned more than half through, and it 
was a bonfire which three days’ time would not see the last of. 
Had Uncle Peter dug a straight trench, the fierce heat would 
have baked them at the end of it. 

He had made two turns in it, and this fact saved them, al- 
though their retreat was like an oven. 


They had to take turns at the air-hole for the first hour, but 
after that a wind seemed to spring up and drive the flames and 
smoke away from them. 

If the Indians believed they had perished in the flames they 
would not remain in the neighborhood very long. 

If they suspected the true situation they would have no show 
for three or four days to make a move. 

Nixon was satisfied in his own mind that the redskins looked 
upon him as dead, and that they would lose no time in pressing 
on to attack other settlers. 

To sleep in such a place was impossible, and daylight was 
not an hour old when Uncle Peter seized his spade and at- 
tacked the roof of his retreat. 

It did not take him long to dig his way to the surface, nor 
was he many minutes in ascertaining that the neighborhood 
was deserted by his enemies. 

They had gone off believing that the fierce fire would not 
leave a trace of their victims. Mr. and Mrs. Nixon were dodg- 
ing about for two days before they found safety, and then 


One or two crawled away on hands and knees, proving that į Uncle Peter joined the forces of Col. Sibley and took a receipt 


they were wounded, while one lay stretched in death. 


[in full for all the redskins owed him by killing three more, 


These Books Tell 


You Everything! 


A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper,in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 
Most of the books are also-profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any’ 
child can thoroughly undecstand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 


mentioned. 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZH.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. ©. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. , 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT,—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions. on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSH.— 
‘A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


ii FORTUNE TELLING. 

“ No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. , 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman, ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced, Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations, Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent ‘positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No, 34. HOW TO FENCH.—OContaining full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 


No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 


to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring | 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson, 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated, 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
BEG secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

o. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 15. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson, 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Æolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTHRN,.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADINS.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you ‘wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 


sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of | taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 


specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner, Illustrated. 


also rules fpr punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 


> THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKHR.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes, Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THH BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 


obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOMD AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. LN a rani Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author, 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP. A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


ed. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for garat meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
Pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. - 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
everybody, beys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cemenis, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKH AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
se By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. z 

No, 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations, By A, Anderson, 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

No. 85. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. Pe 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 

nd witty sayings. 
5 No. 5. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the.rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF HTIQUETTH.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. 'There’s happiness in it. d x 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
-Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four- 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBA'TH.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy, 
without one. 

_ No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
lances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costlegs. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
ee how to cure skins, Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, arimals and insects, 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, ete, Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published, 
MISCELLANEOUS. : 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a comp!ete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons, This 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc. ete. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
porinan of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 

ilan 
NOE 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
SENE Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BH A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHHR.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W, 
Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADBET,.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 

iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 

est Point Military Cadet.” 
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~ “All Around Weekly” 


Containing Stories of All Kinds. 
32 Paces. Price 5 CENTS. 


CotorED Covers. 


1 Engineer Ned; or, Running the Night Express. 

2 “Stand Together”; or, The Young Firemen of Clinton. 
3 Wine and Cards. A Temperance Story. 

4 “Phantom”, the Prairie Trapper. 

The Hidden Treasure; or, Among the Cannibals, 


“Pluck and Luck” 


Containing Stories of Adventure. 
COLORED Covers. 32 Pages. Price 5 Cents. 


592 A Star at Sixteen; or, The Boy Actor’s Triumph. 
Allyn Draper. 

593 Wearing His Colors; or, 
ball Team. By Howard Austin. 

594 In Peril of Pontiac; or, The Boys of the Frontier Fort. 
By An Old Scout. 

595 Dick Dudley’; Dime, and How It Made His Fortune. (A 
Wall Street Story.) By H. K. Shackleford. 

596 Out With a School Ship; or, From Apprentice to Admiral, 
By Capt. Thos, H, Wilson. 

597 Washington’s Black Chargers; or, The Boys Who Fought 
for Liberty. By Gen’l Jas. A. Gordon. 


598 The Ready Reds; or, The Fire Boys of Fairfax. By Ex» 
Fire Chief Warden. 
599 Talking Tom; or, The Luck of a Poor Boy. By Howard 


Austin. 


“Work and Win” 


Containing the Great Fred Fearnot Stories. 


Cotorep Covers. 82 PAGES. Price 5 CENTS. 
566 Fred Fearnot and the Lost Boy; or, A Mystery of the 
Streets. 


By} 


The Captain of the Adonis Foot-| 


Issues “we 


“Secret Service” 


Old and Young King Brady, Detectives. 


COLORED COVERS. 32 PAGES. Price 5 Cents. 
560 The er and “Joss House Jim”; or, Tracking a Chinese 
roo 

561 The Bradys’ Fatal Night; or, The Mystery of the Mad 
Sheriff. 

562 The Bradys and the Idols Eye; or, The Clew of the 
Crystal Cross. 

563 The Bradys Chasing the Red League; or, Rounding Up a 
Bowery Bunch. 

564 The Bradys and the Belt of Gold; or, Lost on the Great 
White Way. 

565 The Bradys After the Tong Kings; or,'The Red Lady of 
Chinatown, 

566 The Bradys’ Boston Doubles; or, Trapping the Fake De- 
tectives. 


“The Liberty Boys of ’76” 


A Magazine Containing Stories of the American Revolution. 


COLORED COVERS. 32 Pages. Price 5 Cents. 

460 The Liberty Boys’ Dashing Charge; or, The Little Patriot 
of White Marsh. 

The Liberty Boys and Old Moll; 
Hook Point. 

462 The Liberty Boys’ Secret Cave; or, Hiding From Tryon. 


461 or, The Witch of Red 


463 The Liberty Boys and the Jailer; or, Digging Out of Cap- 
tivity. 

464 The Liberty Boys’ Trumpet Blast; or, The Battle Cry of 
Freedom. 

465 The Liberty Boys’ Call to Arms; or, Washington’s Clever 
Ruse, 


“Fame and Fortune Weekly” 


Containing Stories of Boys Who Make Money. 
COLORED Covers. 32 Paces. Price 5 Cents. 


567 Fred Fearnot’s Gridiron Victory; or, Out With a Winning| 210 The Missing Box of Bullion; or, The Boy Who Solved a 


Eleven. 


568 Fred Fearnot Fighting a Forest Fire; or, A Tough Time |211 Claim No. 7; or, 


In the Woods. 

569 Fred Fearnot’s Last Hope; or, A Desperate Football Game, 
570 Fred Fearnot and the Blackmailer; or, Getting Even With 
a Great Villain. 

571 Fred Fearnot’s Match 

Marathon. 
572 Fred Fearnot and the Railroad King; or, The Man Who 
Worshiped Money. 


Race; or, Winning the Indoor 


573 Fred Fearnot on a Wolf Hunt; or, A Hundred Miles on} 


Snowshoes. 


Wall Street Mystery. 

A Fortune From a Gold Mine. 

212 Out For Big Money; or, Touching Up the Wall Street 
Street Traders. 

213 The Boy Ice King; or, Coining Money From the River. 

214 Four of a Kind; or, The Combination That Made Wall 


Street Hum. 

215‘ Bob Brandon, Contractor; or, The Treasure That Led to 
Fame. 

216 A Boy From the South; or, Cleaning Out a Wall Street 
Crowd. 


i 217 Hal the Hustler; or, The Feat That Made Him Famous. 
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WILD WEST WEEKLY 


A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, ete., of Western kife. 


BY AN OLD SCOUT. 
32 PAGES HANDSOME COLORED COVERS PRICE 5 CENTS 


All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. Young Wild West is a hero with whom the author was acquainted. 
His daring deeds and thrilling adventures have never been surpassed. ‘They form the base of the most dashing stories 
ever published. Read the following numbers of this most interesting magazine and be convinced: 


LATEST ISSUES: 344 Zomig. Wild West After the Outlaws; or, Arietta’s Hard Earned 
ictory. 
317 Young Wild West's Trip to Mexico; or, Routing the River Raid- | 345 Young Wild West's Prize Claim; or, The Gold of Good-By Gulch. 


ers. 1346 Young Wild West Booming a Town; or, Arietta and the Land 
318 Young Wild West’s Fight on the Plains; or, How Arietta Saved Sharks. £ 
2 _ Settlement. — n 7 347 Young Wild West Saving a Ranch; or, The Fire Fiends of the 
319 Young Wild West at “Two Spot” Camp; or, The Bandits and the Bar-X_ Range. 

Powder Train. 848 Young Wild West's Secret Enemy; or, Arietta’s Mine Fight. 


320 ponte. Wild West’s Triple Round-Up; or, Arietta and the Cattle | 349 3 In ewe and the Pawnee Chief; or, Routing the Rene- 
Sing. gade edskin. 
321 Young Wild West Catching the Claim Crooks; or, The ‘“Bad’’*Men | 350 Young Wild West After a Bad Bunch; or, Arietta and the Cattle 


of Beauty Spot. Crooks. 
322 LONE Wild West Put to Torture; or, Arietta and the Apach | 351 wee Wild West’s Plucky Fight; or, The Shot That Saved a 
vengers. ife. 
323 Young Wild West and the Death Sign; or, The Secret of the For- 352 Young Wild West on the Border; or, Arietta Between Two Pires. 
gotten Ranch, 353 Young Wild West Trailing a Treasure; or, A Mystery of Old 
324 Young Wild West's Nevada Vengeance; or, Arietta and the Buried | , _ Mexico. i 
Gold 354 Young Wild West Standing a Siege; or, How Arietta Saved Him. _ 


325 Young Wild West's Cowboy Cavalry; or, Saving the Besieged Sol- | 355 Young bs West and the Fighting Fifteen; or, The Raid of the 
diers, Savage Sioux. 

326 Young Wild West and the Overland Express; or, Arietta and the | 356 poate Wild West Lassoing the Lynchers; or, Arietta’s Quick 
“Gun Fighter.” N Shot. ; 

327 soins Wild West Playing it Alone; or, A Game for Life or | 357 Xonng ge West and “Arizona Al”; or, The Wonderful Luck 

eath. of a Cowboy. 

328 Young Wild West and the Dynamite Gang; or, Arietta and the | 358 Young Wild West Corraling the Road Agents; or, Arietta and 
Robbers of Golden Strip. the Outlaw’s Bride. 

829 Young Wild West's Grub Stake, and How it Made a Fortune. 359 Young Wild West Facing His Foes; or, The Shake-up at Shiver 


330 Young Wild West’s Death Defiance; or, Arietta and the Danites. Prey Split. A 5 a Es p 
331 Young Wild West in Crooked Canyon; or, The Underground Trail | 3860 ponte Ww ild West Stopping a Stampede; or, Arietta and the Cow 
to No Man’s Land. Fg TNT, ASOR Trail- T 4 
332 Young Wild West and “Maverick Mike”; or, Arletta and the | 861 Young Wild West's Hottest Trall; or, The Gold Cache of the 
Round-Up. - = iy ‘ A ta A. 73 
332 Y > Wi Ji y i > i -or “Hurrah” at |362 Young Wild West's Rifle Duel; or, Arietta’s Cross Fire. 
ge enue aye Peat Chasing, the: Mexicans japx;" ihe grih 363 Young E ae and “Domino Dick”; or, The Broncho Buster's 
8334 Young Wild West after the Death Band; or, Saving Arietta from Bad Break. É 
the Sedrat ay ed. eka: zi 364 Young pi West Trapping the Horse Thieves; or, Arietta's 
295 Youne Wi 7 x ee “8° or “d Fi j Quick Work. 
ae aian West; Saying) Hid Partners; or, A Hard wight With 865 Young Wild West and the Choctaw Chief; or, The Hidden Valley 


3 f yx Wi re Wighti : i ' i and the Lost Tribe. 

i a Ma ty Nest -Wighting wie Cattlempai ior Arista Ered 866 Young Wild West Followed by Fiends; or, Arietta and the Plot- 

a 7 > Wi We es M ; r, Cleaning up a ters. 

ai A AAA A Eag amas ck Sy $ sie 367 Young Wild West and the Cactus Queen; or, The Bandits of 
.838 Young Wild West's Prairie Chase; or, Arietta and the Wolf the Sand Hil's. 5 
k Pack. 368 Young Wild West in Death Canyon; or, Arietta and the Mad 
, 839 Young Wild West Holding the Hill; or, The Fight for the Cave Miner. 


2 of Gold. 369 Young Wild West’s Crack Cavalry; or, The Shot That Won the Day. 

340 Young Wild West's Cowboy Avengers; or, Arietta and the Mus- |370 Young Wild West After An Assassin; or, Arietta and the Toughs. 
tang Ropers. 371 Young Wild West’s Shot in the Dark; or, Winning His Weight in Gold. 

241 Young Wild West and “Velvet Bill’; or, Baffling the Bandit |372 Young Wild West and the Hold-Up Men; or, How Arietta Paid Her 
Band. ansom. 

342 Young Wild West Helping the Hunters; or, Arietta and the 
Grizzly. 

343 Young Wild West and the Half Breed Trailer; or, The White 
Flower of the Utes. 
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